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GEN. WESLEY K. CLARK (RET.) 

Former NATO Supreme Allied Commander Europe 


W esley K. Clark rose to the rank of four-star general during 38 years 
of service to the United States. He graduated first in his class at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point and was selected as a Rhodes 
Scholar to study at at the University of Oxford, where he earned his M.A. in 
Economics. Gen. Clark has also been awarded numerous honorary doctorates. 


Professor Biography 



As a young officer in Vietnam, Gen. Clark commanded an infantry company 
in combat. He was severely wounded and evacuated home on a stretcher. 
Later, Gen. Clark commanded at the battalion, brigade, and division levels— 
including the famed 1 st Cavalry Division—and served in a number of 
significant staff positions, including as Director for Strategic Plans and Policy 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. In this role, he worked with U.S. 
diplomat Richard Holbrooke to negotiate an end to the conflict in Bosnia. 

Gen. Clark’s military career culminated as NATO Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe; in this position, he led combined forces to victory in 
Operation Allied Force, protecting 1.5 million Kosovo Albanians from ethnic 
cleansing. His awards include the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the Defense 
Distinguished Service Medal (five times), the U.S. Army Distinguished Service 
Medal (twice), the Silver Star, the Bronze Star (twice), the Purple Heart, and 
two honorary knighthoods. 

Since the end of his military career, Gen. Clark has worked as an investment 
banker, a businessman, a commentator, an author, and a teacher. He ran as 
a candidate for United States president in the 2004 Democratic primary 
campaign, winning the Oklahoma primary before withdrawing. 

Gen. Clark is the author of four books: Waging Modern War: Bosnia , Kosovo 
and the Future of Combat ; Winning Modern Wars: Iraq, Terrorism and the 
American Empire ; A Time to Lead: For Duty, Honor and Country ; and Don’t 
Wait for the Next War: A Strategy for American Growth and Global Leadership. 

Gen. Clark is the chairman and CEO of Wesley K. Clark and Associates, 
a strategic consulting firm, and chairman of Enverra, a boutique investment 
bank. He has also served on the boards of several public and private companies 
and is a senior fellow at the Burkle Center for International Relations at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. ■ 
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American Military History: 

From Colonials to Counterinsurgents 

A Letter from General Wesley K. Clark (Ret.) 



erhaps no field of human endeavor sparks so much creativity as warfare. 
The passions of human nature—enabled by the march of technology— 
eternally drive new forms of conflict. People will always find ways to 
combat actions, governments, and systems they dislike. Plainly stated, war 
occurs when fears—or aggressive intent—combine with asymmetries of power 
to create the belief that military action offers the best means of relief. 


But war should be a last resort. And even the concept of “victory” can be 
quite hollow. 

Amid fighting in the Balkans during the 1990s—the largest armed conflict in 
Europe since World War II—ethnic hatreds escalated, leading to the potential 
for an ever growing cycle of violence. Working with U.S. Ambassador 
Richard Holbrooke, I was the government’s top military representative in 
muscular diplomacy that tamed a Serbian aggressor. We brought peace to 
the small, Muslim-majority state of Bosnia and Herzegovina with the historic 
Dayton Accords. 


Later, as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe—12 th in a line that began with General Dwight Eisenhower in 
1951—I led Allied forces to a military victory in Kosovo. In directing the first 
major combat action NATO ever had undertaken, I also worked to assure the 
military success achieved the international community’s political objectives. 

In this course on American military history, I teach the lessons of life and 
conflict that I’ve learned throughout my career. We’ll start with the French 
and Indian War from 1754 to 1763, which was part of a larger confrontation 
between France and Great Britain over colonial aims. 


Course Scope 
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We’ll revisit the Revolutionary War, which George Washington nearly lost 
before learning how to win. We’ll retrace Andrew Jackson’s campaign at the 
Battle of New Orleans in 1815. Step by step, we’ll examine problems and 
solutions corresponding to these conflicts and to the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War II, the Korean War, the Cold War, 
Vietnam, Panama, the first Gulf War, and war in the Balkans, Afghanistan, 
and Iraq—and the future of warfare. 

While many people imagine that calling in the armed forces—to take action 
and make things happen—is a simple, certain antidote to complicated 
situations, such capabilities are instead surprisingly limited. Military power 
must be combined with diplomatic and political solutions. 

Time and again, the end of war in civilization has been proclaimed erroneously. 
That’s because war is not only about militaries and technologies. It’s also about 
how nations are governed. It’s a function of politics and the types of leaders 
who emerge. It’s about the clash of ideas, interests, and rivalries both within 
and beyond national borders. 

During the Revolutionary War, the American colonies won by not being 
defeated. So long as they didn’t lose, they would win. In the United States’ 
subsequent centuries, neither our objectives nor our means to achieve them 
have ever again been quite so simple. 

In this course, I emphasize not only the fighting—that is, the battles, tactics, 
weaponry, and terrain—but also what lies behind war. The problem in all 
warfare is to link the military actions to the strategic objectives. Patterns 
emerge, and they should be understood. Only then can we make the right 
decisions as to whether to fight, how to fight, and to what ends. 


Sincerely, 



Wesley K. Clark 
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America: 
Forged in War 

Lecture 1 



ar is not sport. It’s a deadly serious business—occasionally 
necessary, but best avoided if possible. It wrecks lives and nations. 
At the same time, it has made us who—and what—we are. This 
course emphasizes not only the fighting—the battles, tactics, weaponry, and 
terrain—but also what lies behind war. Patterns emerge, and they should 
be understood. This lecture looks at early conflicts involving America in its 
nascent, colonial state. 
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EARLY EVENTS 


The French and Indian War, fought from 1754 to 1763, was part of 
a larger confrontation between France and Great Britain over colonial 
aims in North America. Strategy and tactics on the ground in the upper 
Ohio River valley provided the foundation for the American military. 


Flashing back: England’s earliest attempt to form a colony in North 
America was off the coast of North Carolina in 1585. It didn’t succeed. 
A few years later, the Jamestown Company came ashore in 1607, just 
upriver from present-day Norfolk, Virginia. 


Funded as a limited liability company—with the intent of duplicating 
the Spaniards’ seizure of gold—the settlers found no gold, and barely 
survived. Then in 1620, Plymouth Colony was founded on the western 
side of Cape Cod Bay, in present-day Massachusetts. Fiere, the native 
population brokered the land and taught the art of survival to the 
European settlers. 
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In time, trade with Europe and the Caribbean made New England 
shippers and merchants and British planters wealthy. Simultaneously, 
warfare and conflict in Europe were felt in the New World. Britain 
conflicted with the Dutch. France went against Britain. The colonies 
were hostages and participants. Skirmishes, battles, and warfare were 
continuing features of the New World. 

New York changed hands twice. The British and French traded raids back 
and forth in New England and into Quebec. Fighting in the Caribbean 
was constant and a continuing disruption to the economies of the colonies. 

TERRITORIAL STRUGGLES 


A succession of four wars—beginning in 1689 and continuing for another 
75 years—forced the new Americans to look west to the frontier. It was 
from this direction that the French and their Indian allies attacked. 

In turn, the colonists created a resilient and adaptable militia structure. 
This became a foundation of the 19 th -century doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny, by which Americans believed the westward conquest of the 
continent was a right and duty. 

In these early struggles, the French dominated the north through their 
control of the Saint Lawrence Seaway and the Great Lakes. They reached 
into the Midwest, down the Mississippi River and up the Ohio River and 
Missouri River. The French had come at first for fur and the income these 
pelts generated—not to colonize. 

The British, meanwhile, displaced the Dutch and seized New York as well 
as control of the Hudson River and the eastern seacoast. Their control 
stretched from Maine to Nova Scotia. 
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COALITION WARFARE AND JOINT OPERATIONS 


War in the New World brought a new kind of conflict: military operations 
involving multiple peoples or forces, each with its own operating doctrine 
and encompassing more than one language, culture, or other essential 
difference. The French learned the languages and customs of the Native 
Americans. They also armed them and used them as allies. 

Native Americans used ambush and surprise and fought at close quarters. 
Over time, the Europeans adopted these skills—or failed. 

There were also joint operations. Navies played a major role in campaigns 
of island-hopping, offshore bombardment, and landing sudden raiding 
parties. The French navy lacked the mass of the British fleet, and its 
principal line of communications—the Saint Lawrence River—was 
vulnerable to disruption. 

Another factor in British favor was that it posted its regular army to 
the colonies. Few French army units served there. And even when the 
French won tactically—as they did in the Siege of Port Royal at Quebec 
in 1710—reverses in the Old World led to concessions that progressively 
disabled their empire. 

Between 1744 and 1748, France and Britain clashed in what was known 
at the time as King George’s War. It centered on New England. Though 
it was fought largely to a draw, the British succeeded at capturing a major 
French fort at the mouth of the Saint Lawrence River, thereby cutting into 
the French fur trade. 

In 1749, the French governor of Canada ordered an expedition—under the 
command of the military leader and explorer Pierre-Joseph Celoron—to 
renew trading relationships with Native Americans and to drive British 
traders from the area. 
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Supported by 200 French militia and 30 Native Americans, Celoron 
cut down the Allegheny River to present-day Pittsburgh and into Ohio 
Country. But he found the Native Americans he encountered to be 
unfriendly and even more threatening than the large numbers of British 
traders he also encountered. 

Celoron withdrew to Montreal. But French traders followed in his 
footsteps, pressing their competing claims to the territory. And a second 
French expedition was launched in 1732. By 1733, the French had 
erected a string of boundary forts from which they launched attacks on 
Native Americans who traded with the British. And they captured some 
British traders. 

By now, the British population in the colonies was well over 1 million. It 
outnumbered the French by a ratio of perhaps 20:1. And still more were 
arriving, pushing westward. Conflict was inevitable. 
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WASHINGTON RISES 


The main theater of conflict was the Ohio Valley. Here, in the rugged 
lands of western Pennsylvania, French-led forces collided with the British 
and the American colonists. In this struggle, one young American officer 
would demonstrate the courage and fortitude—and learn the lessons— 
that decades later helped build an army and found a new nation. 
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George Washington was born in 1732 to a moderately well-off Virginian 
family. He made his way out into the world as a land surveyor, beginning 
at age 17. He branched into a military career when he was 21. 


He obtained a major’s commission in the Virginia militia in November 
1733, along with a mission. The mission was to carry a message 250 miles 
through the wilderness to the French, warning them that 
they were encroaching on British colonial territory. 

The British administrator—Robert Dinwiddie— 
viewed the French presence as a threat to British 
interests as well as to friendly Native Americans. 


In Ohio Country, George Washington met the 
French and took note of their ambitions. He 
learned they had formed a network from Lake 
Erie in the north to New Orleans in the south 
and that they had no intention of backing 
away. Washington also interacted with Native American 
chiefs who were armed and charmed by the French. 



But on the way out, the young major was ambushed. He had to abandon 
his horse and make passage on an improvised raft. He ultimately swam 
a freezing river while enduring days of snow and icy rain. Some eight 
weeks later, he made it out alive. 


The Journal of Major George Washington was printed on the order of 
Dinwiddie and became a best seller in England. Now, young George 
Washington was America’s best-known warrior. 

By May 1754, Washington was a lieutenant colonel. He returned to the 
wilderness, leading the advance. His British commander followed in the 
rear and perished in a fall from his horse. 

Alerted by his scouts, Washington engaged a French force and won their 
surrender. But the French officer in command was carrying a diplomatic 
warning to the British. In the ensuing confusion, he was killed. This 
diplomatic gaffe led to war. 
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WASHINGTON IN COMMAND, ROUND 1 


Washington’s command was now a major one. He needed reinforcements, 
and he found himself writing to the governors of other colonies. In one 
swoop, Washington had covered the entire spectrum of operations: 
commanding at the tactical level while simultaneously working at strategic 
and political levels. 

Despite word that a French force of up to 1,000 soldiers—plus Native 
Americans—lay ahead, the expedition continued. In late June, he halted 
and dug in for battle. Dubbed Fort Necessity, his force’s redoubt was 
a flimsy palisade surrounded by trenches and earthworks. 

The French attacked a few days later during a rainstorm. Washington’s 
troops were cut to pieces. He lost more than a third of his force, and 
he was many miles from the safety of the British frontier. Washington 
surrendered; he and his tattered band were released by the French and 
straggled back into Virginia under constant harassment from Native 
Americans. The Virginia regiment broke up and Washington resigned 
his commission. 


BRADDOCK 


★ 



In the spring of 1755, Major General 
Edward Braddock arrived as the new 
commander of British forces in North 
America. Directing two regular regiments 
of about 1,500 men, Braddock had orders 
to eliminate the French position at Fort 
Duquesne, situated at the convergence of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
Soon, George Washington was back on 
duty, this time as an aide-de-camp to 
the British commander. 
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Braddock disregarded Washington’s warnings about how the French and 
Native Americans would fight. He eventually designated an advance 
guard of some 1,400 troops to move forward rapidly without his force’s 
heavy cannons and baggage trains. 

On the morning of July 9, 1755, Braddock forded the Monongahela River, 
near present-day Braddock, Pennsylvania. As the men crossed, they were 
hit by French and Native American assailants. Two-thirds of Braddock’s 
force was hit. Braddock himself was mortally wounded. 

Washington took his orders from the dying Braddock and rallied the force 
to withdraw under fire. He performed heroically in defeat, picking up 
lessons on war fighting, leadership, and politicking that would form the 
basis for success in later endeavors. Washington was subsequently given 
command of all militia forces in Virginia. He trained and disciplined 
his forces. 
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TO THE NORTH 


Three years later, Washington commanded colonial militia forces for 
British General John Forbes’s advance through Pennsylvania. The British 
sought decisively to expel the French—only to discover that the French 
had abandoned Fort Duquesne. The British occupied the site and renamed 
it Fort Pitt. 


The French and Indian War was a subset of a global campaign between 
France and England known as the Seven Years’ War. The British and 
Prussia had allied against the French and its French allies in skirmishes 
that extended as far away as Portugal and India. The French even planned 
a cross-channel invasion of England. 


In the New World, the French had the support of 
their Native American allies. The British relied on 
American militia. A band of light infantry under 
the command of Robert Rogers became adept 
at scouting, ambushes, and assaults. Rogers’s 
men helped the British hold and gain terrain 
north of Albany, New York, and toward the 
Great Lakes. 

★ The main British effort was 
directed against the French 
capital of Quebec City. Step by 
step, over two years’ time, the 
British advanced into Nova Scotia. 

They ethnically cleansed (as we call 
it today) the Acadians from present- 
day Maine and New Brunswick, 
and seized control of the Saint 
Lawrence River. And then—after 
a summer of probing and testing 
French control at Quebec—the 
British landed an assault force on the 
cliffs below Fort Quebec. 
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British attackers under the command of General James Wolfe scaled 
a bluff overlooking the city. They fought the French on farmland outside 
the city known as the Plains of Abraham. From there, the British advanced 
on Montreal in a campaign that culminated with the withdrawal of France 
from Canada by 1760. 

The British strategy had worked. It identified the enemy center of gravity 
in Quebec and destroyed it. But as so often happens in warfare, there were 
unintended consequences. The colonies had stirred themselves. The limits 
of British protection had been revealed. 

Ever mindful of the threat of the Native Americans and desiring good 
relations with them, a royal proclamation now forbade the colonists from 
advancing beyond the crest of the Appalachians. But it’s important to 
never give an order that can’t be enforced. The stage was set in North 
America for the next chapter of conflict. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 If French Canadians had grown in population like the American 
colonies in the 17 th and 18 th centuries, would the French and 
Indian War have had a different outcome? Why or why not? 

71 What impact did private ownership of land have on 
the early history of the American colonies? If all land 
had remained property of the British crown, would 
the course of history have been changed? 
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George 

Washington 

Takes 

Command 

Lecture 2 



y the conclusion of the French and Indian War in 1763—won by the 
British and fought with the help of American officers and soldiers— 
the Americans had their own militia. In most communities, every able- 
bodied male over age 16 was subject to service. Many served, fought, suffered, 
and bonded together. Increasingly, after the Treaty of Paris ended the French 
and Indian War, they had in common Great Britain’s heavy-handed colonial 
administration. The Quebec Act of 1774 established a French-speaking 
governor and council to the north, and was viewed by the colonists as further 
restricting their expansionary aims. This was one of the so-called Intolerable 
Acts by the British Parliament that would lead to the Revolutionary War. 
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RESISTANCE 


★ 


★ 



Acts of public disobedience fanned tensions. New 
England, particularly Massachusetts, was the center 
of resistance. The resistance was instigated by 
elite men like John Hancock, the wealthy shipper 
whom the British sought to hang as a traitor 
and who’d gone into hiding. Money, taxation, 
property, and fear of Indians were all at issue. 


By early 1775, the British governors declared the 
Massachusetts colony to be in rebellion against 
the crown. A British military garrison in Boston, at the center of British 
power in North America, was quartered inside the harbor. 


By mid-April 1775, the British decided action by force was prudent. They 
organized a small raiding party to seize John Hancock, Sam Adams, and 
stores of arms and gunpowder accumulated by the local militia. But the 
system of alerts and alarms that the colonists had previously devised for 
their own protection against the French and Indian raiding parties were 
now deployed against the British. 
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A Boston silversmith named Paul Revere and others sounded the alarm. 
Militiamen assembled. The British raiding party met local resistance first 
at the village of Lexington and then at Concord. 

Shots were exchanged. Eight Americans were killed and 10 were wounded. 
The British column, with superior force, blew through. Then, the 
Brits came face-to-face with a larger rebel force. The British ultimately 
withdrew under fire, to the safety of Boston Harbor, with 273 British 
soldiers dead or wounded. 

THE SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


In the aftermath of the British assault on Lexington and Concord in 
April 1773, word had spread quickly throughout the colonies. Building 
on earlier efforts, the leading men came together at a Second Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia that May. 
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Taking the lead were, in some cases, the very wealthiest colonists. One 
of them was George Washington. Now in his early 40s—and married to 
a rich widow—Washington was a leading member of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses. He had struggled with British taxes, British laws, and British 
merchants in his land and farming enterprises. 

Washington was no warmonger, but he certainly was aware that he 
had stature as a military hero. He could be a force to hold the disparate 
colonies together. 

Meanwhile, the British were aware they had lost the initiative. But they 
had the strength to regain it and planned an operation to seize the little 
hills and neck of land leading to Cambridge, Massachusetts. This would 
exploit their mobility and improve the security of their position. 

The British were prudent planners. But the plan leaked. How to protect 
critical information—what today we call operational security—became 
one of the most difficult problems both sides faced. 

Colonial leaders got wind of the British plan the day after it was finalized. 
Still, it took them two days to respond. On the night of June 16, 1775, 
a colonial force of some 1,200 men wound its way up Breed’s Hill 
in Boston to seize control of this elevated area and defend against an 
anticipated British attack. 

The men moved stealthily into position under the very nose of the British 
forces and fleet. They made a fortification with six-foot embankments 
and wooden firing platforms. Late in the afternoon the next day, a British 
force assembled. This was, in modern terms, a joint operation: naval 
and land. 

A British bombardment of the hilltop redoubt caused little damage. They 
also tried to neutralize colonial snipers by setting wooden buildings afire. 
But the Brits’ main effort was to attack up Breed’s Hill. The colonials 
repulsed the first assault, and a second try as well, standing firm despite 
falling short of ammunition. 
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The Battle of Bunker's Hill 


A third attack carried the British soldiers into the stronghold, where 
they engaged in hand-to-hand combat. The colonials on the left flank 
withdrew in good order initially, evacuating most of their wounded. But 
the Americans’ rear echelon atop Bunker Hill—northwest of Breed’s 
Hill—was disorganized and quickly overrun, resulting in significant losses 
of men and materiel. 


In less than an hour, the British controlled the ground, though British 
losses had been severe, too: 226 dead, 828 wounded. Colonial losses were 
less than half those of the British. The lesson: Once force is employed, 
casualties are taken and reputations are in play. Backing off becomes ever 
more difficult. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 


After word of the action reached London, the king ignored an olive-branch 
petition offered up by the Second Continental Congress in Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile, George Washington was selected commanding general of the 
Continental Army, and he departed for Boston. 

Arriving in Cambridge on July 3, 1773, Washington took command of 
a motley group of underequipped, ill-trained, and unpaid militiamen from 
New England, Maryland, and the South. British forces were superior in 
equipment and training, but encircled in Boston. American forces were 
ragged, poorly trained, and poorly equipped, but securing passage out 
from the city. 

Over the summer, autumn, and into the winter of 1775, the two sides 
faced each other, one controlling the city of Boston, the other the outer 
environs. As Washington brought his irregular force under more effective 
command, he plotted and strategized. Washington knew he lacked the 
combat power to defend across his front. So he sought to deceive the 
British with feints and occasional cannonades. 

At one point, he planned to wait for the harbor to freeze solid so he could 
mount an assault across the ice. But he and his generals decided that was 
too risky. Finally, they hit on a course of action: They would occupy the 
highest ground overlooking the harbor, challenge the Redcoats to attack, 
then cut them off from the flank. 

DORCHESTER HEIGHTS 


Under cover of darkness on the evening of March 4, 1776, some 2,000 
colonials ascended the 100-foot bluff known as Dorchester Heights. 
Wagon wheels were wrapped in cloth; hay bales blocked British visibility 
below; defensive ramparts were in place. It was brilliantly executed. 
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At sunrise the next day, the British found their position dominated by 
the American force. Even so, the British commander Lord William Howe 
decided to attack with some 2,000 troops. He would have fallen into 
Washington’s trap, but bad winds prevented him from crossing. 

Having been so deftly outmaneuvered, the British evacuated from Boston 
over the next few days, taking much of their equipment to Nova Scotia 
by ship. By March 17, 1776, the British withdrawal was complete. It was 
a bloodless American victory, won by adroit maneuver. Bloodless victories 
are the best kind. 
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NEW YORK 


By late March in 1776, Washington had arrived in New York and set 
about preparing his defenses. Intelligence and counterintelligence flowed. 
The Brits maintained a political-military strategy of overwhelming force 
coupled with many peace offerings to weaken colonial resolution and 
unity. 

The British could win if the resistance crumbled. Alternatively, they might 
win if they could draw the Continental Army into a decisive battle— 
European style—and crush it. For the Americans, their strategy would 
become one of delay, attrition and, by the year’s end, survival. 

Washington’s total strength was around 18,000 men, of whom some 2,000 
were ill or injured. Nevertheless, in May of 1776, Washington deployed 
half of his forces into New York at the southern tip of Manhattan. He set 
up forts and gun emplacements and sunk ships to block off the East River. 
For political reasons, he had to defend New York. 

By late June, the British were arriving. On June 29, 45 British ships 
dropped anchor off Staten Island. They kept coming: By August 12, about 
400 British ships gathered force, including 73 warships. Total British 
manpower was some 32,000 people. 

On July 4, in Philadelphia, Congress had declared independence. There 
was no turning back now. 

Washington had no hard intelligence about British plans, but he split his 
New York deployment in half, deploying roughly 4,500 troops to Long 
Island and leaving the rest in Manhattan and elsewhere. 

On the morning of August 22, the British commander General William 
Howe landed 15,000 troops on the south side of Long Island. He brought 
another 5,000 men ashore the next day. 
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Washington’s intelligence was inaccurate. He had estimated the British 
deployment at only 8,000-9,000 men. And—worried that Howe’s landing 
on Long Island was a feint—Washington added another 1,500 of his 
troops in Brooklyn, putting them in defensive positions. The concept was 
sound, but the execution was flawed. Washington didn’t see the battlefield 
correctly or appreciate the enemy’s potential courses of action—a huge 
intelligence failure. 
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Howe’s intelligence was better. He found an open pass on Washington’s 
left flank. And on the night of August 26, he made his move. General 
Henry Clinton would command the main effort of some 10,000 troops 
moving right through Jamaica Pass. They were in position by dawn 
and fired two cannons to signal supporting attacks on the British left 
and center. 

By morning, the battle was raging. The Americans fought hard but 
were unaware of the main British effort. And despite a heroic defense, 
the Americans were forced to fall back. Casualties were high. By the end 
of the day, the British had reached Brooklyn Heights. Howe now had 
trapped the Continental Army with its back to the East River. 

The two armies confronted each other on August 28. But rainy conditions 
made it a bad time for a fight, and Washington eventually withdrew 
under cover of darkness. The British were baffled; sure victory had eluded 
their grasp. 

In mid-September, the British landed at Kip’s Bay on the East River. 
Washington’s forces in Manhattan—recognizing the danger—fled 
north. But the next day, a brief firefight erupted. There was a struggle 
for a hilltop, and the British gave ground. This was an American 
tactical success; however, on the operational level, it was no more than 
a delaying action. 

Washington recognized that even holding the northern part of Manhattan 
Island exposed him to the danger of being outflanked. He prepared 
a temporary fortification, and he sent some forces north to White Plains, 
which was believed to be the next defensible position. 

British troops landed at New Rochelle in Westchester County, which 
today is about a half-hour train ride from Manhattan. They camped at 
Scarsdale and moved north. Washington now redeployed most of his army 
to White Plains and set up defensive positions, including key terrain at 
Chatterton Hill. But it fell under British assault. 
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As Washington fell back, the British main force turned on a fortified 
position at the north end of Manhattan Island called Fort Washington. 
The fort fell. Washington hastily moved the bulk of his forces across the 
Hudson—in the cold, rainy onset of winter—eluding British pursuit, and 
ultimately narrowly escaping. 

Washington had been run out of New York, his army demoralized and in 
tatters. The revolution—and the brave notion of independence, so recently 
declared—looked doubtful to a larger and larger number of people. 
Washington was staring into the abyss of failure. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What qualities enabled Washington to become the 

commander of the Continental Army? What qualities caused 
him to almost lose the army in the autumn of 1776? 

71 Was the defense of New York simply impossible for 
the colonials? Can you conceive a better defense? 
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G eneral George Washington gathered his generals at a top-secret 
meeting of his war council on December 24, 1776. There, he resolved 
to strike at a British force across the Delaware River in the town of 
Trenton, New Jersey. His Continental Army would cross the Delaware at night. 
They would converge from three directions and engage the enemy. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 


Late in the afternoon on Christmas day, Washington assembled his men; 
they marched to the river. The crossing boats were positioned, loaded, and 
poled across. Washington and some of his most experienced men took 
the upstream routes—the most challenging ones—at McConkey’s and 
Johnson’s ferries, about 10 miles from Trenton. 

British intelligence had been deficient. The German Hessian commander 
defending the British position never expected to see Washington’s troops 
in large numbers. At 8:00 am on December 26—amid rain, sleet, and 
snow—the Battle of Trenton began. 

American cannons cleared the streets. As the Hessian commander tried 
to rally his men and take the Americans from the flank, Washington 
personally led his men. The battle was over in less than an hour. 
Nearly 900 Hessian soldiers were captured, and their commander was 
mortally wounded. 
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Swiftly, Washington’s troops escaped back across the deathly cold 
Delaware River with the captured Hessians, muskets, cannons, and 
other treasures. The British—without boats—couldn’t pursue. It was 
a remarkable victory, memorialized in one of the greatest paintings of the 
Revolutionary War: Washington Crossing the Delaware , produced by the 
German-American Emanuel Leutze in 1851. 


Washington used this victory to restore the faith of his troops and the 
faith of Congress in his leadership. The next day, Congress granted 
Washington authority to raise 16 additional regiments of infantry, three 
artillery regiments, and 3,000 cavalry, as well as to appropriate provisions 
from any civilians who refused to sell needed goods and wares for 
a reasonable price. 


★ 


★ 



Still, the Continental Army needed more. Washington moved his entire 
force back into now-vacated Trenton, where he 
occupied a position alongside a creek south of 
town. About 14 miles away, at Princeton, the 
British—under General Henry Clinton— 
mustered some 1,200 men. Three times the 
British attacked and were driven back. 

But Washington saw what a predicament 
he was in. He executed a brilliant 
withdrawal under cover of darkness. 

Then, in an engagement outside 
town, Washington caught and 
defeated two British regiments. 

This counterstrike changed the New 
Jersey campaign, putting the British on 
the defensive. 


Over the succeeding weeks, the American force pushed the Redcoats 
back across the state toward the Hudson River. British victory no longer 
appeared to be inevitable. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Over the next four years, the British would attempt three strategies: 
splitting the colonies, drawing the Continental Army into a decisive battle, 
and occupying Philadelphia, the last of which would be a crushing blow 
to American morale. 

The easy move was to use the British bastion in Canada to strike down 
the Hudson River. Fort Ticonderoga—a key U.S. defense post on Lake 
Champlain, in upstate New York—fell in July 1777. Next, General Howe 
went for the big win. Confounding American intelligence, he sailed from 
New York with the bulk of his force on July 23. 

A few days later, the British fleet of more than 200 vessels was seen off the 
entrance to the Delaware River, then disappeared again. By early August, 
Washington and his army were themselves on the move, as the British 
objective had become clear: It would have to be the city of Philadelphia. 
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In late August, Howe landed his troops and began an overland march 
to Philadelphia. Washington decided to cut off Howe’s approach by 
occupying a strong position at Brandywine Creek, which flows through 
southeastern Pennsylvania and northern Delaware. 

Howe found a passage around Washington’s position. On the morning 
of September 11, 1777, he executed his main attack around the American 
left. This opened the way for a force of some 5,000 British fighters 
to conduct a supporting attack to fix the Americans in position at 
Brandywine Creek. 

There was a fight, but the colonial defense was crushed. The Americans 
withdrew under fire, abandoning their equipment and leaving the 
wounded behind. These losses were heavy—and lopsided—but once 
again, the Continental Army had escaped. 

FIGHTING IN THE FOG 


Two weeks later, Howe—ever mindful to move with security and tidy up 
the battlefield—occupied Philadelphia, and Congress fled. But it was far 
from the success the British might have gained. 

Washington launched a counteroffensive against a large contingent 
of British forces that was in a blocking position along the Schuylkill 
River, northwest of Philadelphia. The American plan called for a dawn 
attack in four columns to crush the British forces and seize the village of 
Germantown. 

However, American forces were delayed by fog. The British burned fields 
around the village, obscuring the battlefield. A small British detachment 
held out for hours in a stone farmhouse, defying and disrupting the 
American attack. And American soldiers engaged each other by mistake. 
At dark, Washington pulled his forces back. 
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Meanwhile, to the north, the British column that had easily taken Fort 
Ticonderoga in upstate New York a few months earlier now hit heavy 
resistance from an American force. This unit was under the command 
of General Horatio Gates, and reinforced—at Washington’s orders—by 
additional troops under the command of General Benedict Arnold. 

The Americans now captured the British commander Burgoyne’s army 
of 4,000 troops, with two strategic consequences. First, after agonizing 
deliberations, the French entered the war on the colonials’ side. The 
second was that George Washington nearly lost his command to the 
victorious Horatio Gates, a British-born American general four years 
Washington’s senior—and a rival. 

SCHEMING 


Washington’s earlier reputation, wealth, and victories had inspired envy 
and resentment. Now, his failure at Philadelphia—contrasted with Gates’s 
strategic victory—brought out a challenge. Two of Washington’s own 
generals, Gates and Charles Lee, schemed against 
him with some members of the Congress. 

To Washington, this was the onset to another 
winter of struggles—this time at Valley Forge, 

Philadelphia. The Continentals lived in near¬ 
starvation conditions, with little in the way of 
protective clothing. Only the arrival of Baron 
von Steuben—a Prussian military officer with 
his manual of German drills and discipline— 


broke the gloom and despair of the winter 
encampment. 


In the spring, the British decided that France’s 
recent entry into the war was sufficiently 
problematic that its forces should return 
to New York. After a delay, Washington 
ordered his men on the offensive, which 
meant chasing after the British army. 
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The Americans in pursuit put 6,000 troops under General Charles 
Lee in a battle near Monmouth, New Jersey, on June 28, 1778. 
Unfamiliar with the ground and casual in his approach, Lee allowed 
his undisciplined ranks to engage the British enemy in uncoordinated 
fashion. Unfortunately, he had hit the cream of the British force, under 
the command of General Charles Cornwallis. 

Washington found Lee’s men—and Lee himself—retreating down 
the road, dispirited and confused. He confronted Lee, relieving him 
of command on the spot, and rallied the men into a successful defense 
against Cornwallis. 

PATIENCE 


The summer of 1778—and into the next spring—saw the main British 
forces dally, with Washington lurking further north. For the Americans, 
this was a time for patience. In warfare, an insurgent force that is not 
brought to battle and destroyed is often able to reconstitute itself into 
a major threat. 

To the south, the war swayed back and forth across Georgia in the spring 
and into the summer of 1779. British reinforcements were fed in from 
Florida. The Redcoats overwhelmed American defenses at Savannah and 
Charleston and sought to move inland. 

In turn, the Continental Army sought to reinforce Charleston and retake 
Savannah in October 1779 with the help of the French. This action failed, 
and the Continentals fell back. By March 1780, some 5,000 American 
fighting men were cut off in Charleston, as British warships blockaded the 
port. Charleston surrendered in May 1780. 

Washington’s chief personal rival, General Horatio Gates, went south in 
1780 with a major colonial force to confront the Brits. But he bungled the 
fight badly at the Battle of Camden in South Carolina. This saw the loss 
of more than 4,000 troops captured, dead, or injured. It was also the end 
of any serious competition between Gates and Washington for leadership 
of the Continental Army. 
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NEW COMMAND 


The American general Nathanael Greene was 
now sent south to replace General Gates. He 
took command of the 2,000-man southern 
army at Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
December 2, 1780. He also cultivated 
southern militia leaders who previously had 
fought fiercely on their own. 

Under Greene’s leadership, the 
Continentals fought a series of 
bloody engagements from January 
through March 1781. Each exacted 
a toll in British soldiers and equipment 
that the British commanders could not readily replace 



By the spring of 1781, the British general Cornwallis determined he 
would strike north into Virginia, to decimate the colonials’ “rear area.” 
Cornwallis ended up in Yorktown, on the Virginia side of the Chesapeake 
Bay, with instructions to prepare a harbor for British naval vessels that 
would enable his withdrawal or reinforcement. 


Meanwhile, a sizeable French fleet—and several thousand fresh French 
troops—arrived in the Americas under the command of the French 
general Rochambeau. 

After some days of discussion between the French and American leaders, 
the commander of the French naval force in the Caribbean—Admiral 
Joseph Paul de Grasse—indicated that his preference was to sail into the 
Chesapeake Bay, where Cornwallis was awaiting the British fleet. The 
American commander, Washington, also opted for this bold maneuver. 

Washington planned to deceive the British into believing New York 
remained his target—even sending out fake dispatches meant for British 
eyes. He was successful at this deception for several days. 
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Washington began his real maneuver on August 18, 1781, moving as 
swiftly as possible from Rhode Island to the south in a conveyance of 
4,000 American and 3,000 French soldiers. Meanwhile, the French fleet 
emerged off the Virginia shore and French troops disembarked to reinforce 
Marquis de Lafayette. Too late, the British saw the trap as it emerged. 

A British naval effort to break the French blockade failed in a critical 
battle on water on September 3 known as the Battle of the Chesapeake. 
The British fleet fell back to New York, while the French navy transported 
the American force south to attack Cornwallis. 

Then, Washington arrived. The array of forces now directed against the 
British consisted of 8,000 Continentals, 3,000 militia, and 7,000 French 
troops. With the naval lift of American forces, the Continental Army was 
ready to fight. Trenches were dug and bombardment begun. 

The British forces tightened their perimeter, but it was too late. The 
American and French forces devastated the British trench with artillery 
fire. The French fleet closed in offshore. 
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By October 11, the Americans were digging a new trench line 400 yards 
closer to British lines. On October 14, the Americans and French launched 
night attacks—bayonet assaults—that cleared the British redoubts. Now, 
the French and American artillery could fire cleanly into the village from 
three sides. 

Cornwallis ordered a British night counterattack on October 15. It was 
thrown back. The British troops made an effort to evacuate across the 
York River, which failed. On October 17, negotiations began to end the 
fighting in and around York. 

On October 19, the British force of 8,000 troops capitulated. The 
British fleet at last returned on October 24, but the British sailors were 
outnumbered and chose not to engage the French in the Chesapeake Bay. 

Negotiations to end the five-year war for American independence took 
another 18 months. The news traveled slowly, but Britain had lost its 
will to fight. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What problems did Washington confront serving 

under the command of Congress? Does a commander 
always need a strong executive over them? 

71 What were the deciding factors in achieving American 
independence? British distraction? American persistence? 
American mutate prowess? France? Vast continental territories? 
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A s the 19 th century got under way, the French general Napoleon 
Bonaparte was running roughshod over the European continent. 
He was taking control of revolutionary France, declaring himself 
emperor, defeating the Austrians and several German states along the Rhine, 
and even threatening to invade England. Britain responded with a blockade of 
the French and with payments to encourage domestic resistance to Napoleon. 
In turn, the Brits needed to expand their own source of naval manpower. 
They did so by stopping U.S. ships and seizing sailors whom they claimed 
to be British subjects. With this—acting upon a letter from President James 
Madison—Congress declared war on Great Britain. It was now June 1812. 
This War of 1812 would last for two-and-a-half years. 
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AN ODD WAR 


The goals of this war were poorly articulated, politically contentious, 
and beyond the reach of any feasible military strategy. Even so, some 
people made a great deal of money from the conflict. The War of 1812 
is a reminder of the close relationships between politics, the military, 
diplomacy, and economics. 

The United States was extremely lucky to come out as well as it did from 
such an ill-conceived conflict. The war was fought on three fronts: a naval 
war along the eastern seaboard; a combined land-naval war along the 
Great Lakes; and a southern and southwestern war, which began with 
fighting against Indians in Georgia and Alabama and ended with the 
British defeat in the January 1815 Battle of New Orleans. 
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On the eastern seaboard, the initial U.S. strategy was to keep the navy 
in home waters and protect American merchant ships returning to their 
home ports. The United States had three exceptionally well-made and 
equipped fighting ships of the frigate class, which were substantially better 
armed than equivalent Royal Navy ships. 

But before the U.S. plan of defense could be put into effect, one of these 
ships, the USS President , struck and disrupted a British royal navy frigate, 
which escaped badly damaged. The British now searched for the attackers. 

In August 1812, the USS Constitution —sailing about 750 miles east of 
Boston—fought the British light frigate HMS Guerriere , dismasting 
and sending her to the bottom. During the autumn and winter of 1812— 
1813, the U.S. Navy sunk three British frigates, two sloops, a brig, and 
a transport, while capturing 50 British merchantmen. 

The United States also began to encourage privateers—merchant ships 
equipped with guns—to attack and capture British vessels. These 
American privateers swarmed around Canada and the West Indies and 
took 450 British ships in six months’ time. It was hardly a defensive 
strategy, after all. 

Meanwhile, the British navy’s plan—with most of its ships engaged 
elsewhere—was to use its limited assets to blockade the southern coast 
of the United States and encourage domestic American resistance to the 
hostilities with Britain. Soon, the British admiral leading this strategy was 
ordered to escalate the campaign by blockading U.S. waters and capturing 
American vessels. The entire coast south of New England was bottled up. 

FIGHTING ESCALATES 


By 1814, the British response was increasingly effective. In mid-August, 
a British troop fleet was in the Chesapeake area near the nation’s capital. 
The troops landed, marched to Upper Marlboro, and from there to 
Bladensburg, Maryland. U.S. militia faced a crack British force and 
quickly collapsed. 
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After a few hours, the British marched on to Washington, burning the 
White House and the Capitol Building. A separate British force sailed 
up the Potomac River and raided Alexandria, Virginia, making off 
with 21 prize ships loaded with flour, tobacco, cotton, sugar, wine, and 
other commodities. 

Next, the Brits moved toward Baltimore. They pushed through a sharp 
engagement with another militia force before being blocked at Fort 
McHenry in a fierce battle that inspired Francis Scott Key to write “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” It was the middle of September—and the end of 
the Chesapeake campaign. No win there. 

THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER 


President Madison approved an attack on Canada—then a British 
colony—along three axes of advance. The westernmost was from Detroit. 
The second called for attacking north from the Buffalo area, across the 
Niagara river. The third—the most decisive route—was due north against 
Montreal and Quebec. 
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This should have been no contest. The United States had about 12,000 
full-time professional soldiers. The Brits had about 10,000 in Canada. In 
what is now Ontario, much of the population was essentially American, 
having emigrated northwards in pursuit of better opportunities. But the 
U.S. Army was beset by mismanagement and poor leadership. 


In the west, former Michigan Territory 
governor William Hull—now a general— 
led a failed effort that ended with his 
forces outnumbered and surrendering. 

He also surrendered another American 
detachment hundreds of miles away at 
Fort Dearborn, in present-day Chicago. 

These men, upon evacuating, were 
massacred by Indians. 

In the center, a mixed army of 
regulars and militia prepared 
to strike into Canada to 
seize Fort Erie across the 
Niagara River. But when the 
Americans crossed and took 
the commanding high ground 

of Queenston Heights—on the Canadian side—the New York Militia 
refused to follow. The American detachment was eventually surrounded 
and overrun, with 250 killed or wounded and some 925 captured. 



On the decisive northern axis, it took the Americans until November 
to assemble a force of some 3,500 regulars and 2,500 militia and to 
march to the Canadian frontier. These men were under the command 
of Henry Dearborn. One of his officers, Colonel Zebulon Pike, 
led a small raid into Canada, taking casualties. Dearborn had been 
a Revolutionary War hero as a young man. Now 61 years old and seriously 
unfit, Dearborn called it quits for the season. 
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TO THE WEST 


In Washington, the nation’s leaders determined to do better in 1813. 
William Henry Harrison, the governor of Indiana Territory, built up 
a substantial force in the west. Moreover, the army gained a newfound 
appreciation for the importance of controlling Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. These lakes offered the best transit from east to west. 


By September 1813, U.S. and British naval forces were concentrated near 
the western end of Lake Erie. Naval power is measured not just by number 
and class of ships, but also by the weight of the broadside. By this measure, 
the U.S. flotilla was almost twice as powerful as the enemy’s. 


★ 


★ 


★ 



On September 10, the British squadron launched into the lake and 
a pitched battle was fought. The American commander, Oliver Hazard 
Perry, led an offensive that culminated in the 
capture of the entire British fleet. 


British forces in the Detroit area were 
short of supplies—and vulnerable—so 
they withdrew. This discouraged their 
Indian allies. By late September, a large 
force under William Henry Harrison 
reoccupied Detroit and moved east. 

The great Indian chief 
Tecumseh was killed. The 
Indian confederacy was 
shattered. And 600 British 
soldiers, cannons, powder, 
and other war materials were 
captured. 


But the Americans had to abandon Fort George in Ontario in mid- 
December. The British followed up to take Fort Niagara, on the American 
side of the Niagara River, and thrust toward Buffalo, New York. 
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INTO 1814 


Meanwhile, in Europe, the Brits were finishing up against Napoleon 
and transferring resources to North America. On July 25, 1814, the 
Americans engaged with the British again at what has come to be known 
as the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, a mile west of Niagara Falls. The fighting 
produced some of the heaviest losses of the war. Exhausted, the 
Americans withdrew all the way to Fort Erie in Ontario the next day. 

Eventually, the Brits had a stranglehold on shipping all the way from 
Maine to Georgia. The Americans had failed to gain a decisive advantage 
on land, and were lucky enough to regain control of Detroit. If the war 
was to be decided, other factors would have to come into play. 

THE THIRD THEATER 


The American west and southwest was the third theater of war: Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana. And 
this was the realm of a man who would become America’s greatest hero 
after George Washington: Andrew Jackson. 

In early 1813, a group of Creek Indians known as Red Sticks had 
massacred settlers in Kentucky. Several months later, another group of Red 
Sticks killed 250 men, women and children at a log stockade near Mobile, 
Alabama, known as Fort Mims. Panic spread on the frontier. 

What we now know of as the Creek War began north of Pensacola. In the 
fall of 1813, Major General Andrew Jackson came down from Tennessee. 
Fie led two separate battles that inflicted substantial casualties, before he 
halted operations for lack of supplies that November. 

By early February 1814, a resupplied Jackson was on the march again 
toward two engagements. Learning that 1,000 Red Stick Indians who 
were described as hostile were concentrated at Fiorseshoe Bend, Jackson 
aimed for them. The Red Sticks were stunned by the ferocity of the attack; 
some 900 perished. 
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The Red Sticks’ leader, Red Eagle, voluntarily surrendered to Jackson in 
March 1814. The Creek War was over. 

A few months later, in August 1814, Jackson swept into Florida in 
a campaign to seize Spanish holdings all the way to Mobile, Alabama. 
This was timely because the British were reinforcing their positions in 
North America and were determined to make a major push to the south. 
Jackson beat the British to Mobile. 

The British admiral Alexander Cochrane turned his sights to New 
Orleans instead. Jackson dithered in Mobile, convinced the British were 
still a threat there. But in October, he was ordered by the secretary of war 
to move to defend New Orleans based on intelligence American officials 
had received. 
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Jackson had his own intelligence. He disregarded his instructions and 
marched in the opposite direction, toward Pensacola, arriving with 4,000 
men. He overran the town and a Spanish fort there. Now, he was ready to 
confront the possibility of a British attack on New Orleans. 

In New Orleans, Jackson began to set up his defenses. A British force of 
some 60 British ships and 12,000 troops had sailed from the Caribbean 
island of Jamaica in late November, with the express intent of seizing 
New Orleans. 

The first action was on December 14, when a force of some 42 British 
gunboats attacked and seized a small American flotilla guarding 
Lake Borgne, Louisiana. It looked like Jackson was going to be 
outnumbered three to one, so he summoned reinforcements from up the 
Mississippi River. 

The British began to land by ferry. This took until December 22. Then, 
they moved inland, with 1,000 men. They went up a bayou, across a farm, 
and to the Mississippi River. American sentries failed. The way to New 
Orleans was open 10 miles up the river. But as was characteristic of 
British leadership, a force under the command of General John Keane 
now paused. 

When Jackson got the word, he quickly marshaled his own forces and 
sent a warship down the river to attack the British encampment. It was 
a preemptive attack, and it worked. 

Jackson withdrew a mile further up to a small canal running from 
a swamp. On the morning of December 24, he began to fortify the 
northern side of the canal. He had an estimated 3,000 troops against 
7,000 Brits. On the December 23, the British attacked, driving back 
Jackson’s screening force. 

As the British reached about 600 meters from the American position, 
Jackson’s cannons and the American warship Louisiana opened fire. This 
caught British columns in a deadly crossfire. The British ordered a retreat 
and brought in more cannons. Jackson also strengthened his positions. 
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On New Year’s Day of 1815—as the fog lifted—British artillery struck. 
But Jackson’s ramparts were not breached. The British modified their plan 
to advance up along both banks of the river. 

They were aiming to take over a lightly fortified position on the west side 
and turn the guns on the Jackson’s main position. To do this, the British 
would have to get their troops across the river. And to do that, they would 
need boats. That took another week. 
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On January 8, the Battle of New Orleans began. Almost immediately, 
things went wrong for the British. Barges crossing troops to the west bank 
were swept downriver, delaying the assault on the Americans’ west-bank 
fortifications. 

On the east side—in the main effort—a regiment was to throw the 
fascines (bundling rods made of sugar cane) into the ditch and provide the 
assault ladders. They moved out in the early morning—without fascines 
or ladders. 

Daylight found the main British forces advancing straight into musket 
fire, with no way across the ditch. The British charged, were hit by heavy 
fire, fell back, and were reinforced by Scottish Highlanders under General 
Keane. They charged again and were cut down once more. The Americans 
rotated ranks behind protective walls, with one rank firing and then 
stepping down to reload while another rank stepped up to fire. 

That morning, the Americans lost 71 men, including 31 killed. British 
casualties totaled 2,037, including 289 dead. It was the most lopsided 
victory the United States ever secured over the British. In a few days, the 
British fleet would sail away. The Battle of New Orleans would eventually 
help make Jackson president. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 How should President Madison have 
expressed the objectives of the war? 

71 What might have been the outcome had Andrew 
Jackson’s defense of New Orleans failed? 
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W ith the rapid advance of the railroad and steam engine in the 
1840s, Americans began to see their country as eventually 
spanning the continent. This belief came to be known as Manifest 
Destiny. It was powered by patriotism, pride, and economic opportunity— 
and also by insecurity and greed. The United States now faced two difficult 
strategic questions: Oregon and Texas. Underneath these was the increasingly 
contentious issue of slavery. Already, there were mutterings about secession 
to protect a way of life. In the Oregon Territory, American settlers wanted 
the security of living under American laws and the safety of becoming part of 
the United States. But Britain, as co-administrator of the territory, insisted on 
its rights. As for Texas—which had gained its independence from Mexico in 
1836—it would be a slave state if it entered the Union. 
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EXPANSION 


President James Polk—a former Tennessee congressman and governor— 
took office in 1845 with a clear expansionist agenda. Despite some in 
his party who wanted to claim the territory from Oregon all the way to 
Alaska, Polk worked a compromise agreement along the 49 th parallel. It 
granted Vancouver Island to Britain while bringing most of Oregon under 
the sole control of the United States. 

But the bulk of this lecture’s story is to the south and west. Everyone 
understood that annexation of Texas would bring war with Mexico. 
There was a running border war already, consisting of Mexican raids and 
Texan counterstrikes. 


The strategic problem Polk faced was how to achieve annexation with the 
least force possible. And while he was 
at it, Polk figured he might as well 
angle to take California and the 
lands known as New Mexico. 

At the time, Major General 
Winfield Scott was America’s 
greatest living military hero. 

Scott fought against the British as 
a young officer in the War 
of 1812, and then 
oversaw a campaign 
to remove Cherokee 
Indians east of the 
Mississippi. He had 
a lot of political 
clout in Washington 
and was angling for 
the presidency in the 
Whig Party. 
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In July 1845, President Polk ordered a small American force to the Texas 
border under the command of brevet Brigadier General Zachary Taylor. 
Taylor, like Winfield Scott, had fought in every conflict of his generation. 
He was a troop-oriented warrior. 
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By the end of July 1845, Taylor’s advance party reached Corpus Christi, 
Texas. It took another month for the remainder of the force to close up. As 
diplomacy ground forward, there they sat through the autumn and into 
the winter of 1845—1846. 

★ American negotiator John Slidell had been 
authorized to pay Mexico for the territories 
beyond Texas, including $5 million for 
New Mexico, $20 million to include the 
San Francisco Bay, and $25 million to include 
Monterrey and the rest of California. But by 
the beginning of 1846, Slidell’s mission 
had failed. 

President Polk now ordered Taylor’s “observation force” up to the 
Rio Grande—beyond the Nueces—and authorized offensive action 
if he were attacked. The president’s letter took weeks to arrive. Three 
weeks passed before Taylor’s 3,550 troops—and 307 ox-carts and mule 
wagons—reached Matamoros, Mexico, where about 6,000 Mexican 
soldiers awaited. 

By mid-April, the Mexicans were threatening war if the general didn’t 
withdraw. On April 25, 1846, the Mexicans dispatched 1,600 cavalrymen 
across the Rio Grande. Taylor sent a small force to investigate, and it 
was ambushed. There were casualties. On May 13, 1846, Congress 
declared war. 

TAYLOR VERSUS ARISTA 


Taylor realized his forward troops lacked adequate supplies, and his rear 
base was vulnerable. He left a regiment to defend the fortifications near 
Matamoros and moved to the rear. 

The Mexican commander, General Mariano Arista, had good intelligence 
and moved to surround and cut off Taylor. But he moved too slowly, 
which instead lured Taylor into a fight. 
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Arista arrayed his forces a mile wide—in double ranks—across the road to 
Matamoros. He was anchored by a swamp on one side and by a wooded 
knoll on the other. Separated by about 700 yards, he outnumbered Taylor’s 
men three to one. 

However, Arista made a pair of mistakes here: He didn’t understand the 
superiority of the American artillery, which was much more maneuverable. 
And his cavalry assaulted Taylor’s well-disciplined, bayonet wielding 
troops; in such fights, the cavalry almost always loses. 

Arista’s force fell back six miles and set up a defense across a dry lakebed 
at a former bend in the river. He split his men forward and rear, blocking 
the road. Here, the chaparral was thick and high. Another mistake: Arista 
wasn’t positioned to see the battle. By the time he realized what was 
happening, he had already lost the decisive terrain. 
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Taylor saw that the chaparral blocked flank actions and the road was 
the critical terrain. If he moved quickly, most of the Mexican force 
would become irrelevant. Taylor ordered the 8 th Infantry Regiment— 
commanded by William Belknap—to assault on foot. This was the Battle 
of Resaca de la Palma on May 9, 1846. A junior officer and future general 
and president named Ulysses S. Grant was on hand as a lieutenant, fresh 
from West Point. 

The Americans attacked, and the entire Mexican line collapsed. It was 
a rout. The remnants of Arista’s force fled back across the Rio Grande. 
Hundreds of his men drowned. 

Four days later, Congress passed legislation authorizing 50,000 volunteers 
to serve up to 12 months, or until the end of the war. General Winfield 
Scott—as the army’s commander—was now ordered to move out to head 
the mission. 

POLITICAL PERILS 


Scott smelled trouble for himself. President Polk saw him as a rival and 
ordered his secretary of war to get Scott moving or replace him. Scott saw 
the political perils, but dealt with them the wrong way. He wrote a plea 
to his boss against the deployment, giving Polk the opportunity to replace 
him with Taylor. Then, Scott begged not to be replaced—all of which 
hurt his prestige. 

In the end, victory was Taylor’s, and he was promoted to two stars. Scott 
kept his position—with diminished prestige. 

MONTERREY 


By August 1846, Taylor was on the move again. He got as far upstream 
as Camargo, Mexico, in eastern Chihuahua state. But here, his logistics 
failed; his forces faced poorly sited encampments, lack of potable water, 
and field-sanitation issues. Out of a force of 11,000 men, Taylor lost 1,500 
to sickness and disease in just eight weeks. 
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But by early September, Taylor and about 7,000 of his men were en route 
to their next objective in northern Mexico: the city of Monterrey. The 
Mexicans, under General Pedro de Ampudia, set a defense, spread 360 
degrees with 10,000 men. They were anchored by mountains and an 
imposing fortress north of the city. 

Taylor attacked by seizing the high ground on the road to the west to 
the city of Saltillo. This would enable him to cut off the Mexicans’ 
reinforcements. Brigadier General William Worth led this maneuver, and 
was successful. 

Eventually, the Americans successfully took the fortress and the town, 
fighting house to house at points. Ampudia negotiated a surrender. The 
Mexicans got to keep six tubes of artillery, and their cavalry horses. The 
Americans got the town and the fort. 

But when word reached the White House on October 11, 1846, President 
Polk was livid. Taylor, the field commander, hadn’t seen the big picture. 
In order to compel the Mexican government to surrender, he needed to 
have destroyed its army. Instead, he let it march away to fight another day. 

But Taylor’s force was smaller than that of the Mexicans. It was bleeding, 
battered, and at the end of a long supply line. Taylor saw a culminating 
point in the campaign and took the wise move. 

THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA 


In Washington, it was now clear that operations in northern Mexico 
were unlikely to force the country’s capitulation. After consultation, Polk 
decided it was necessary to seize the southern port of Veracruz and carry 
the fight all the way to Mexico City. And despite reservations, he picked 
General Scott to take command. 

Taylor was furious when he received a letter from Washington telling 
him to cancel the truce with the Mexicans. By early January 1847, there 
was confusion in the American military leadership. Scott wanted Taylor’s 
forces, while Taylor wanted them for his own defenses. 
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Taylor decided to move his command further into Mexico, to Saltillo, the 
capital of northeastern Coahuila state. Meanwhile, in Mexico City, a new 
leader had taken over: General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. 

Santa Anna and Taylor’s forces entered battle at mid-afternoon on 
February 22, 1847. A long, desperate fight ensued. The next day, Taylor’s 
officer, John Wool, told Taylor, “General, we are whipped.” Taylor replied, 
“That is for me to determine.” Eventually, American artillery made the 
difference. 

Taylor owned the battlefield. Santa Anna had lost. Persistence is what won 
at the Battle of Buena Vista. 
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VERACRUZ 


Several hundred miles to the southeast, Major General Winfield Scott 
made the final push to compel the Mexican nation and its government 
to capitulate. On March 9, 1847, the Americans landed at Tampico— 
in southeastern Tamaulipas state—and marched inland to occupy the 
landward side of the fortifications at Veracruz. 

Army mortars were slow to arrive, so the U.S. Navy dismounted its 
own cannons, and—crewed by its own sailors—moved ashore to help. 
Scott issued an ultimatum to the Mexican commander, General Juan 
Morales, to surrender. Morales answered defiantly, and Scott began 
the bombardment. 

The Americans were able to keep four to six shells in the air continuously, 
and pummel the city. By the evening of March 25, Morales had resigned 
and the Mexicans were asking for terms. Two days later, it was over. 

General Scott established martial law in Veracruz and moved north 
toward Mexico City, climbing from sea level to above 7,000 feet. This was 
the march of a professional army: swelled by volunteers, but stiffened by 
the regular infantry and cavalry regiments and led by officers who were 
trained and disciplined. 

General Santa Anna now assembled a force of 12,000 to 18,000 men with 
43 pieces of artillery. He set his defense at the first line of hills inland from 
Veracruz. The American force moved up a highway and closed to within 
four miles of the Mexicans at a 1,000-foot hill called Cerro Gordo. 

Scott’s lead brigade stumbled into a Mexican covering force and was 
repulsed after dark. But Santa Anna misread the battlefield, thinking he 
had blocked the main attack. 

Instead, it came the next day. But one of Scott’s officers, Brigadier General 
David Twiggs, misread the terrain and attacked straight up the Cerro 
Gordo hill, leaving only two regiments to cut the main road to the west 
leading to Mexico City. 
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It was a bitter fight, with bayonets at close quarters. But the much larger 
Mexican force panicked. Santa Anna had lost again. 

Afterward, some 3,000 American troops and volunteers—whose year of 
service had expired—were sent back to Veracruz for the voyage home. 
By early summer, the effective American force was fewer than 6,000 
men. Scott brought the men together at Puebla—which is about 66 miles 
southeast of Mexico City across mountainous terrain—and held there. 

By July 1847, however, Scott was receiving replacements: several thousand 
every few weeks. Santa Anna by August had some 23,000 to 30,000 
to defend Mexico City. Scott moved out to attack on August 7, 1847. 
Extensive reconnaissance—seeking a better axis of attack—was led by his 
force engineer: Captain Robert E. Lee. 


Scott decided to avoid the Mexicans’ heavily defended fort at El Penon. 
Instead, he circled south around Lake Chaleo, all the while clearly visible 
to Santa Anna. 
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Santa Anna aimed to defend from two strong points whose flanks were 
anchored by a lake and a lava field. But he failed to control a rival, General 
Gabriel Valencia, who moved forward of the planned defensive line. 

The Americans stumbled onto Valencias position on August 19, touching 
off a tough fight with Mexican artillery on the high ground. Santa Anna 
failed to come forward to assist Valencia. Valencias defeat cleared a path 
to Santa Anna’s men, who were now in retreat. 



MEXICO CITY 


Santa Anna bargained for a temporary truce while he strengthened 
his defenses. On September 8, the Americans attacked again. The 
Mexicans fell back with heavy losses, all the way to the hilltop fortress of 
Chapultepec in Mexico City. 
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Scott decided to bombard the fortress castle with artillery before attacking 
the city itself. It began on September 12. An American assault force then 
fought its way to the base of the citadel and used long scaling ladders to 
get over the walls. The Mexicans lost another 1,800 men in this defense, 
while the Americans counted more than 400 killed or wounded. 

President Polk negotiated peace with the government of Mexico, including 
payments for California and New Mexico. By February 1848, the United 
States spanned the North American continent. 

The battles in and around Mexico City—much like Taylor’s costly victory 
at Monterrey the previous year—were distinguished by disciplined, bold 
maneuvers. Trained and equipped in peacetime—reinforced by volunteers 
during war—the outcome demonstrated what a professional army 
could accomplish. 

At home, the war had been controversial. Illinois Congressman Abraham 
Lincoln was one of many who opposed the conflict. But as a case study 
of expeditionary warfare, the Mexican campaign is without equal in 
American history. Among its best students were the future leaders of the 
Union and Confederate armies. 
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Opening* 

Volleys of the 
Civil War: 

1861-1862 

Lecture 6 

T he issue of American slavery came to a head in 1860 with the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, a northerner on the ticket of the Republican 
Party. Seven states seceded between the time of his election and 
inauguration. Rapidly, the stage was set for war, one which would be like no 
other for four reasons: new technology (like telegraphs, railroads, and advanced 
rifles); the scale (hundreds of thousands of armed men across thousands of 
miles); the high quality of leadership; and the fact that the war was fought 
between two sides of one country. The combatants spoke English, wrote letters 
home, corresponded with newspapers, and wrote memoirs. That means a great 
deal of information is available. 
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FORT SUMTER 


As Lincoln took office in March 1861, Fort Sumter—in South Carolina’s 
Charleston Harbor—was under siege. Confederate forces under Brigadier 
General Pierre Beauregard demanded its surrender. 
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Anderson 


Seven states, including South Carolina, had seceded. Eight more states 
were divided and struggling with the issue: Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. If all left, 
the nation’s capital in Washington would be surrounded. 

South Carolina’s demands revealed the determination of some 
Southerners. If the Union fought through a blockade of Fort Sumter, 
the action might tilt the remaining eight states into secession. And if the 
Union surrendered, secession would be an established fact. 


Lincoln decided to resist the ultimatum to surrender, but not fire the first 
shot. Instead, the Union would prepare a resupply effort and force the 
decision upon the South. 



★ 


Major Robert Anderson, the federal commander 
at the fort, was a pro-slavery Southerner but loyal 
to the North. He prepared his men. For three 
days, they withstood bombardment from shore 
on that tiny island before lowering their flag. 
The North had resisted without firing the 
first shot. 


Over the next three months, Lincoln lost 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. But he struck against suspected 
collaborators in the North, arresting and 
holding hundreds without trial. And he 
drew on the U.S. Treasury to finance an 
expansion of the Union Army. Lincoln 
called for 75,000 volunteers and ordered 
campaigns in Missouri and Kentucky to 
head off secessionists in those states. In 
this effort, the president was ably assisted 
by the aging commander-in-chief of the 
U.S. Army, General Winfield Scott. 
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THE UNION'S CHALLENGE 


All the South needed to do was survive, and it would win. For the Union 
to prevail, it had to compel the South to surrender. Scott saw this as 
a matter of using the North’s superior resources, including twice the 
South’s population and 10 times its industrial capacity. 

He’d squeeze from the outside in until the South surrendered. Scott called 
it the anaconda strategy. The Union implemented a blockade along the 
Southern coast and applied pressure through the first military actions in 
Kentucky and western Virginia. 

The District of Columbia—the nation’s capital—was almost undefended 
at the outset, allowing Confederate troops to peer down from the heights 
of Arlington at an old family estate of George Washington’s relatives. 

BULL RUN 


As public and congressional pressure grew, Lincoln discarded Scott’s 
counsel that Northern forces were not yet ready for major action. 
Instead, he pressed the Army of the Potomac 
commander General Irwin McDowell to 
attack south. 

★ The First Battle of Manassas, or Bull 
Run—named for the creek—began 
with Union troops marching south on 
Tuesday, July 16, 1861, to seize the 
railroad junction at Manassas. 

This was a powerful Union 
force, consisting of 50 infantry 
regiments, 10 battalions of 
artillery, one battalion of cavalry, 

1,450 officers, and more than 
30,000 men. 
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By Friday, July 19, the Union force was in position to attack. Two divisions 
of about 8,000 troops each would swing right, ford the creek north of 
a bridge, and make a strong attack into the enemy’s flank. Two other 
divisions would move south on the Warrenton Turnpike, firing artillery 
and feinting attack to distract the enemy and hold them in position. 

The Union movements began Sunday at 2:00 am. The Confederate 
general Beauregard’s men had seen the attack coming for days. They’d 
called for reinforcements and were receiving some 21 additional regiments. 
Union and Confederate forces were almost of equal strength. 
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Beauregard chose not to wait passively but rather to attack. His plan was 
almost identical to McDowell’s. He would hold on his left, and attack 
on his right. The Union advance was blasted three times and faltered. 
Inexperienced Northern troops retreated—over the pleas of their 
officers—and scrambled to safety. 

McDowell set up a second line a few miles west, at Centreville. But the 
fallback turned into a rout. Northern soldiers fled, abandoning equipment 
and weapons. Both armies suffered heavy losses. 

This battle would shape the course of the war. The Union now better 
recognized the need for caution. To the South, the contest seemed to 
confirm the strategy of a strategic defense. But both sides realized this 
would be a war of enormous costs. 

The Union Army learned that with a large body of troops, it was slow 
and cumbersome. It needed to be able to march and maneuver; it needed 
discipline and confidence as well as effective reconnaissance and counter¬ 
reconnaissance. 

Logistics was going to be difficult with forces this large. But railroads and 
the telegraph would help. 

george b. McClellan 

Scott replaced McDowell with a new commander: George B. McClellan, 
who was 34 years old and a proven success during summer skirmishes 
in western Virginia. McClellan directed reconnaissance to determine 
whether the Confederates had pulled out of high ground on the Potomac 
at Leesburg. 

There followed a misunderstanding of orders on the Union side and 
a blundering into a sharp combat action at a place called Ball’s Bluff. 
It cost the federals 1,000 men, including 800 captured. Meanwhile, 
McClellan was chafing under Scott. 
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McClellan cut Scott out as much as possible. And Scott, now 75 years 
old—and recognizing the inevitable—gave way, resigning on the last day 
of October 1861. McClellan assumed supreme command. Meanwhile, 
Scott’s anaconda strategy of squeezing Southern forces continued to 
be implemented, but it begged for clarification—how much time and 
resources would it take? 



In the autumn, a Northern naval flotilla 
executed an amphibious assault to constrict 
Confederate trade and smuggling through 
the North Carolina ports. Other ports were 
seized or blockaded. 

In the west, Union generals Henry 
Halleck and Don Buell were each 
wrestling with the problem 
of how to shut down 
Confederate options in 
Kentucky and Tennessee 
and seize control of 
the Mississippi River. 
The idea was to 
split the confederacy 
from its rich resource 
base in Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, while also 
protecting the Union. 

Meanwhile, McClellan trained 
and drilled the Union Army 
around Washington. McClellan 
knew he couldn’t afford another 
Bull Run-like disaster. And 
Lincoln, for his part, knew he 
could not again overrule his generals’ 
recommendations so easily. 
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THE WEST 


In the west, General Buell—who was overseeing a U.S. administrative 
military district known as the Department of Ohio—proposed to move 
due south. This would be straight to Nashville, along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 



General Halleck, who commanded the Department of Missouri, also liked 
the idea. Recognizing the need for unity of command, he proposed that 
Buell work for him. 


Grant used steam-propelled gunboats 
as floating artillery. On Feb. 1, 1862, 
Halleck ordered Grant to attack up the 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers and 
open the way to Nashville. 


The Confederates, under General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, had set up defensive positions 
along the rivers. But Halleck had a tough 
subordinate commander named Ulysses 
Grant, who was pioneering a combined- 
arms approach by river. 


Grant seized the largely abandoned Fort 
Henry on February 6, then prepared to 

attack Fort Donelson. By February 14, Grant was in position with some 
25,000 men—three divisions abreast—facing 15,000 Confederates at Fort 
Donelson and in surrounding entrenchments. 


Grant ordered his gunboats to lead the attack from the back of the 
fort, but they were hit hard, incurring substantial damage. Even so, the 
Confederates realized they were in an impossible situation. They would 
have to fight their way south, and would attempt to do so at dawn of 
the next day. They had some success at first, but Confederate Brigadier 
General John Floyd got cold feed and ordered his troops to fall back and 
reoccupy their positions. 
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That night, Grant ordered Union troops to 
take Fort Donelson the next day. But the 
Confederates decided to surrender before 
they might be overrun. Poor preparations, 
poor command and control, a lack of 
firm leadership, and no sense of strategy 
doomed the Confederate defense. 

For his part, Grant was promoted 
to major general. Fie occupied 
Clarksville, Tennessee, and became 
a national hero. 

TO THE SOUTH 


Buell was moving south, and by February 27, 1862, his men occupied 
Nashville. Lincoln now put Fialleck in charge of the Union forces in 
the west. 

Meanwhile, Southern forces gathered at Corinth, Mississippi. Johnston 
recognized that with two federal armies converging, he had a huge 
problem. But if he could muster his forces soon enough, perhaps he would 
have 40,000 men—sufficient to strike each federal contingent piecemeal. 

Grant finally got permission to move his forces up the Tennessee River, 
after several weeks of delay. Pittsburg Landing and Shiloh Church would 
soon become famous in both North and South. Grant’s six divisions 
totaled some 41,000 men. Those at Pittsburg Landing were under the 
direction of Brigadier General William T. Sherman. 

Grant himself was close by. And about 20 miles away—at Corinth—the 
Confederate generals Johnston and Beauregard were planning to attack 
Grant before he could be reinforced. They bungled their march, however, 
and were delayed. 
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The evening of April 5, 1862 found the two armies encamped only two 
miles apart, with the Confederate soldiers sleeping on the ground, ready to 
fight at first light. The Union side was off guard, with inadequate security. 

Johnston’s plan was sound: attack on the right to the river, then sweep left 
to push the Union force away from the landing and drive it up against 
Owl Creek. Early on the morning of April 6, a Union reconnaissance 
patrol stumbled upon Confederate skirmishers and fighting began. 

Union troops now staggered from their tents, grabbed weapons, and 
struggled to deploy under fire. They found cover and returned fire. Grant 
arrived at about 9:30 am. He set up a straggler line to the rear—to hold 
and reorganize troops falling back—and he and Sherman worked to 
stabilize the defense. 


On the Confederate side, all Southern forces were committed; there was 
no reserve left to reinforce success. And some Confederate soldiers were 
running out of ammunition. Losses were heavy on both sides, including 
the death of the Confederate commander Johnston. 


★ 


★ 



By dark, the Union had been forced 
back, but held onto the river landing. 
The Confederates lay where they 
stopped, prepping to resume the fight the 
next morning—though they believed they 
had won. 

That evening and through the night, 
Union reinforcements arrived from 
General Buell: some 20,000 fresh 
soldiers. Grant would begin the 
battle on the second day with 
more strength than he had on 
the first. 
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The Confederate cavalry leader Nathan Bedford Forrest sneaked forward 
early that evening, saw Union reinforcements arriving, and tried to 
persuade rebel leaders to attack right away before the Union could 
reinforce. But it would not be done. 


At dawn, fighting resumed. General Buell and his 20,000 men fought 
forward past a point known as the Hornet’s Nest. Grant’s four divisions 
were on the right. At first, the Union had shock on their side. But as 
morning turned to noon, the Confederate resistance strengthened. 


At mid-afternoon, Confederate General Beauregard 
withdrew under fire—and without effective 
Union pursuit. It was raining again. That 
evening, the rain turned to sleet and hail as the 
Confederate army straggled back to positions it 
had occupied two days earlier, and then through 
the mud to Mississippi. 

In less than 48 hours of fighting, 
the two armies had lost more than 
23,000 casualties: 13,000 Union, 

10,000 Confederate. It was slaughter 
at close range. In the aftermath of 
this battle, Grant became ever more 
controversial. He had failed to provide 
security for his force or use his troops tactically. 

But Lincoln backed him. 



THE BIG PICTURE 


Meanwhile, the U.S. Navy—supporting Union Gen. John Pope—had 
cleared the Confederates from the upper Mississippi River and stormed 
past Memphis, keeping pace with Grant’s move in the south. 
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★ 


★ 


★ 


To the south, a Union strike force under Navy commander David 
Glasgow Farragut moved up the Mississippi River: first to New Orleans, 
then to Baton Rouge, and on to Vicksburg, Mississippi. 



Eventually, General Halleck—now in command 
of all Union forces in the west—had himself 
caught up with Grant and Buell. Under 
Halleck’s direct command, Union forces now 
crept cautiously forward, while the Confederates 
under Beauregard fell back deeper. 

In that spring of 1862, it appeared that 
the vastly outnumbered South was 
staring at defeat in the west. But 
Halleck let the Confederate forces 
slink away. Everyone had hoped it 
would be a quick war, but it would not 
end in the west in the spring of 1862. 




QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What were Lincoln’s strengths and weaknesses as commander- 
in-chief in the early months of his presidency? 

71 Which side actually won the Battle of Shiloh, and why? 
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The Civil 
War’s Main 
Front: 1862 

Lecture 7 = 


T he two capitals of the Union and the Confederacy—Washington 
DC and Richmond—lay less than 100 miles apart. A year into the 
American Civil War, the fighting forces of the Union and Confederacy 
had become more capable. The proximity of these two political centers 
created opportunities for decisive military action. But action exposes one’s 
vulnerability—and action raises fears and caution. 
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INTO 1862 


In the North, President Abraham Lincoln had begun to understand that 
he needed to listen to military advice. At the same time, the Union’s 
general-in-chief, George McClellan, was maddeningly deliberate. 

In late 1861 and early 1862, McClellan conceived a plan to shift his Army 
of the Potomac down the Chesapeake Bay and up the Rappahannock 
River to the small town of Urbanna, Virginia, about 45 miles east of 
Richmond. If he succeeded, McClellan might outflank Confederate forces 
near Manassas Junction in northern Virginia and have a clear shot at the 
capital of the South. 

Lincoln favored an overland advance, instead. This was due, in no 
small part, because he harbored deep concerns that McClellan’s strategy 
exposed the White House and Congress to the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

Lincoln grudgingly accepted McClellan’s plan. But he also began to 
have doubts about the general. And McClellan might have given him 
further reason when he modified the plan to land not at Urbanna, but 
even farther from Richmond—at the Union-held Fort Monroe on the 
Chesapeake—some 75 miles away. 

★ In the South, President Jefferson Davis 
was an experienced military leader. He 
saw that the South’s principal chance 
for success lay in foreign intervention. 

Britain and France had not been receptive 
to his emissaries. But Davis persisted ir 
hoping that a Union blockade of Southern 
cotton would generate such a crisis in 
European mills that one or the other 
would step in. 
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Jefferson Davis’s military advisor, General Robert E. Lee, saw that if the 
Union massed its forces against Richmond, the Southern capital would 
fall. Therefore, he had to threaten Washington 
and prevent the federals from concentrating 
their strength. 

In late April, Lee suggested that Major 
General Thomas Jonathan Jackson— 
also known as Stonewall, the hero 
of the battle at Manassas— 
strike at the approach of Union 
general Nathaniel Banks in the 
Shenandoah Valley and thereby 
threaten Washington. 



SHENANDOAH 


Jackson was headquartered in Winchester, Virginia. He had only 3,500 
men, compared to Banks’s 35,000. But Lee reinforced him with troops 
from South and North Carolina, giving him total strength of about 
17,000. Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley campaign would represent a classic 
example of maneuver warfare. 

Jackson struck first on May 8 against the Union forces of General John 
C. Fremont at the village of McDowell, Virginia. This turned into 
a tactical victory for the Union army, As it inflicted heavier casualties on 
the attacking forces. But Fremont backed away, and Jackson succeeded at 
driving Union troops from McDowell. 

A week later, Jackson engaged some of Union general Nathaniel Banks’s 
men in the Battle of Princeton Court House, a minor Confederate victory 
in present-day West Virginia. From there, Jackson marched north. On 
May 23, 1862, he surprised and destroyed a Union garrison in the Battle 
of Front Royal. 

Next, the race was on between North and South back to Winchester. At 
the First Battle of Winchester, Jackson scored yet another victory. 
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A TRAP 


Lincoln organized three army units in a plan to converge on Jackson and 
trap him near Harpers Ferry. Fremont would come in from the west, 
Banks from across the Potomac from the north, and General James Shields 
would close in from the east. The Union aim was to cut off any Jackson 
retreat through Winchester or Strasburg. 

The plan seemed simple, but Fremont found his approach onerous, and 
detoured to find better roads. This left him out of the immediate fight. 
Shields was several days away. Banks was crossing the Potomac in hot 
pursuit. Jackson, for his part, moved south on the Shenandoah Valley 
Turnpike for greater speed. 

On June 1, the Confederate general barely cleared the town of Strasburg 
in advance of the converging Union columns. He reached the south end of 
Massanutten Mountain, where he held off Fremont’s forces while Shields 
struggled through the Luray Valley. 
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With the federal forces divided, Jackson believed he could defeat each. 
On June 8, Jackson turned and fought Fremont at the Battle of Cross 
Keys. Fighting was heavy, but Fremont failed to advance. On June 9, 
Jackson shifted back to face Shields and battled him to a standstill before 
withdrawing. 


In the 30 days of his Shenandoah Valley Campaign, Jackson’s men 
marched 330 miles, defeated three Union commands, inflicted some 
5,000 casualties at a loss of 2,000 men, and captured many much-needed 
supplies. Lincoln’s generals were simply outmatched at the operational and 
strategic levels. 



CONFEDERATE CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


On May 31 and June 1, 1862, the Battle of Seven Pines took place in the 
Richmond area. Confederate general Joe Johnston, with more than 75,000 
men, was undone by his inability to coordinate his men effectively— 
notably due to the hubris of his most trusted officer, James Longstreet. 
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Longstreet’s men moved first 
the glory. That led to a traffic jam, 
compounded by muddy roads. 

And it culminated in Longstreet 
attacking before he knew 
whether other Confederate units 
were in position. 

As a result, casualties were high 
on both sides: 5,000 
soldiers were killed or wounded 
along with 6,100 Confederates. 

One of them was Johnston 
himself. Jefferson Davis 
now had little choice 
but to put his military 
assistant, Robert E. Lee, 
in command. 

★ Putting the brilliant Lee in 

charge of Confederate forces would 
prolong the war and add enormously to its costs. Many would soon 
discover why only 13 months earlier Winfield Scott had offered Lee 
command of the Union armies. 

Meanwhile, McClellan’s reinforcements finally arrived. He moved 
his headquarters south of the Chickahominy River. Rain fell almost 
continuously. 

FIGHT OR WITHDRAW 


Lee knew that to stand and fight against McClellan’s superior forces and 
heavy artillery would be the defeat of the Confederacy. His choices were 
to withdraw from Richmond to save the army or attack in an attempt to 
save Richmond. 
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Lee ordered Stonewall Jackson down to the 
Southern capital from the Shenandoah 
Valley and organized a plan of attack. 

This was the beginning of what came to 
be known as the Seven Days Battle. 

★ Jackson’s forces were delayed, and 
a Confederate prisoner spilled some 
of the South’s battle plan to the 
Union. McClellan had the 
opportunity to attack due west 
into Richmond or to converge 
on Lee’s exposed forces. He did 
neither, convinced that he was 
heavily outnumbered. 

Lee’s forces did move forward, encountering a strong Union position at the 
Battle of Gaines Mill. Fighting was heavy. Lee lost 8,500 men; McClellan 
lost 6,800. The next day, Saturday, June 28, Lee paused to determine 
McClellan’s intent. 

He determined to use a Union crossing at White Oak Swamp—right 
where the head and tail of the Union column would be out of mutual 
support—to mass against them. But Lee’s forces weren’t in position and 
Jackson’s stopped to scavenge supplies. 

Next, Lee’s far right flank division now ran into problems at Malvern Hill, 
where it faced Union artillery reinforced by gunboats on the James River. 
Union and Confederate forces fought to a standstill until dark. 

By late afternoon on July 1, Lee’s forces had taken 5,500 casualties, three 
times Union losses. But Lee had also halted the Union advance right at 
Richmond’s doorstep. 
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MORE CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP 


On July 9, 1862, Lincoln named Henry Halleck the general-in-chief for 
Union forces. And he placed the Army of the Potomac under General 
John Pope. McClellan would continue to 
lead his own men for the time being, but 
with significantly diminished prestige. 

★ By early August, Lee learned that some 
of Pope’s men were being transferred 
north up the Potomac. On August 
7, Lee sent orders to Jackson to attack 
Pope if he could. But Jackson was already 
planning his next move. 

★ He moved north toward 
eper, Virginia, and made 

contact by the afternoon of 
the second day, in the Battle 
of Cedar Mountain. In this 
engagement, the Union lost 
more than 2,300 men and 

Jackson lost 1,200. It was a sloppy win that ended up with Jackson’s 
withdrawal. Lee now ordered James Longstreet north from Richmond. 

On August 27, 1862, Jackson seized the Union Army supply center at 
Manassas. Meanwhile, Lee moved Longstreet across the Rappahannock 
River to provide support as Pope’s forces closed on Jackson 

On the afternoon of August 28, Jackson ambushed a Union division 
moving up the Warrenton Turnpike. This was part of the larger 
engagement known as the Second Battle of Bull Run. Pope thought 
he had Jackson cornered and planned to encircle and crush him the 
next morning. 
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But Jackson had crafted a strong defensive position behind a railroad 
embankment and fell back into this position. Longstreet’s men—unseen 
by Pope—joined up on Jackson’s right but held back from the fight. 


On August 30, Pope found little sign of Jackson’s presence in the area 
and ordered his forces in pursuit across open ground to the railroad 
embankment. Longstreet opened up with artillery, and his troops swept 
forward. The Union ranks broke; Pope was beaten. 


In the aftermath, Halleck sacked both Pope and McDowell. Halleck 
prevailed on Lincoln to put McClellan back in charge of defending 
the capital. 


However sweet the victory might have been for Lee—his second major 
campaign in three months—he’d used his entire Army of some 72,000 
men to defeat only a portion of the Union force. The Confederates had 
also taken serious losses and were short on supplies. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT VICTORY 


In Pope’s defeat, Lee now saw a strategic opportunity to win the war. 
With the Union forces around Washington in disarray, Lee would cross 
the Potomac, invade the North, and cut the rail line at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. This would sever Washington from the west. 

Because this would be a complex maneuver, Lee wrote out instructions 
in detail—Special Order Number 191—dated September 9, 1862. It 
contained his whole concept of operations, down to the division level. 
However, a careless staff officer lost the order, and it made its way into 
McClellan’s hands, giving him a clear shot at Lee. 

Lee had left Jackson to manage a takedown of Harpers Ferry. He’d 
advanced with Longstreet through Frederick and northwest towards 
Hagerstown, Maryland. Longstreet detached a division to cover his 
right flank. It took up a position astride a road at a narrow pass called 
South Crossing. 

Meanwhile, McClellan sent three Northern divisions down the road 
on September 14, intent on linking up with Union forces at Harpers 
Ferry. He would cut Lee’s lines of communications and annihilate the 
Confederate army. If successful, this would be the end of the war. 

But a Confederate sympathizer heard the uproar over Lee’s captured order 
in McClellan’s command post and managed to convey the word across 
lines. McClellan’s big advantage was gone within a few hours. 

Lee now turned to fight. Jackson and his men—having taken down 
the Union position at Harpers Ferry—moved quickly to reinforce Lee 
and Longstreet. 

The Confederates stopped just short of Sharpsburg, Maryland, where 
a long ridgeline behind Antietam Creek provided a natural defensive 
position. McClellan spent 24 hours in detailed terrain reconnaissance. His 
plan was to attack across the six-mile front. 
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THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 


The subsequent Battle of Antietam was an engagement in which nearly 
one in four of the 100,000 soldiers engaged would become casualties, 
including nearly 4,000 dead. 

McClellan’s forces launched on the morning of September 17. This 
was a determined assault on Lee’s left, through the woods and across 
a cornfield toward a church. Lee stripped some of his own forces to 
reinforce Stonewall Jackson’s men. 

Heavy fighting meant that by 10:00 am, the corps was spent, falling back 
in disarray. Most of its leaders were dead or wounded. The cornfield lay 
utterly shredded by fire. 

In the center, a determined Confederate defense—anchored along a road 
that had been cut to form a trench line—held Union troops at bay. The 
Southerners maintained their positions, shifting laterally as needed. They 
held until a federal attack penetrated the left. 

A Confederate division under Brigadier General A.P. Hill arrived just 
in time to push back the federals. On the Union left, General Ambrose 
Burnside’s men were held up for hours by fire from the high ground 
west of the creek, until in the mid afternoon they carried the bridge in 
a massed assault. 

Lee had nothing left. But McClellan didn’t recognize this and chose not 
to commit his reserve corps under Major General Andrew Porter. Instead, 
he allowed sunset to conclude the battle for another day. 

McClellan did nothing the following day. The wounded and dead lay 
in the field of battle between the opposing forces. That evening, Lee’s 
men left campfires burning and slipped out back across the Potomac. 
By dawn, the Army of Northern Virginia was safe, and the Union 
congratulated itself on a great victory. 
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In the aftermath, the Union made a half-hearted pursuit. But 
McClellan spent the next weeks retraining, re-equipping, and reorganizing 
his forces. 


Lincoln recognized the sacrifices and hard fighting. But once more, he 
recognized that McClellan had let slip his chance for decisive battle. 
Lincoln, like many of the Union generals, also now recognized that this 
conflict was moving toward prolonged, total warfare. 

On January 1, 1863, he issued the Emancipation Proclamation, declaring 
that “all persons held as slaves” within the Confederate states were “and 
henceforward shall be free.” 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What characteristics of Jackson’s valley campaign led people to 
believe that it was an outstanding example of mobile warfare? 

71 What were the risks and benefits of Robert E. Lee’s venture 
north of the Potomac? Did he make the right decision? 
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Vicksburg* to 

Gettysburg: 

1862-1863 

Lecture 8 

I n the final weeks of 1862, three looming battles seemed likely to define 
the outcome of the American Civil War. One was near the Southern 
capital of Richmond, Virginia. A second was for control of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee—and the rail link that ran between Virginia and Georgia. The 
third was a struggle in the west to sever the Confederate grip at a fort on the 
Mississippi River, at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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AMBROSE BURNSIDE'S COMMAND 


★ 


★ 



President Abraham Lincoln’s new 
commander of the Army of the Potomac 
was an undistinguished major general: 

Ambrose Burnside. To Lincoln, at least, 

Burnside was preferable to General 
George McClellan, whose failure to 
pursue Robert E. Lee after Antietam 
had used up the last of the 
president’s patience. 

Upon his promotion 
in November 1862, 

Burnside launched an 
aggressive action to seize 
the Confederate capital. 

He planned to cross the 
Rappahannock River at 
Fredericksburg—midway 
between Washington DC 
and Richmond—to get behind 
Lee’s army. Burnside didn’t 
understand that his true objective should 

have been Lee’s forces, rather than an advance on the Confederate capital. 


A Union attack on Lee’s positions kicked off the morning of December 
13. By late afternoon, Lee had won this round. While Confederate 
losses numbered more than 3,000 men, federal casualties were double 
that number. 


Burnside wanted to try again the next day. His commanders didn’t. In late 
January—after a futile effort to redeploy northwards in a severe winter 
storm—Burnside lost the confidence of his troops and of the president. 
Lincoln now put Joe Hooker in command. 
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JOE HOOKER'S COMMAND 


★ 


★ 



Hooker reinforced and reorganized Union 
forces. By late March, some 94,000 
federals faced 60,000 Confederates across 
the Rappahannock. The Union had also 
built up a 10,000-strong cavalry force to 
challenge the very capable Confederate cavalry 
general J. E. B. Stuart. 

Hooker planned to execute a right 
hook against Lee: a turning 
movement to isolate and crush 
him or force him to come out to 
protect his left flank. Hooker 
would concentrate three of his 
corps on the right flank—some 
42,000 men—with a fourth 
corps in reserve. Hooker’s two 
remaining corps, under the command 
of General John Sedgwick, would cross 
the Rappahannock and close in on Lee from 
the rear. 


Hooker began his move on April 27. Lee took the bait, reinforcing 
opposite Sedgwick’s advance. But instead of pressing forward after 
crossing the Rappahannock, Hooker halted to form a hasty defense, 
thereby giving Lee the chance to react. 

After a day’s pause, Lee read the battlefield and determined that he would 
attack Hooker’s main effort, while employing economy of force against 
Sedgwick. On May 1, Hooker advanced, then fell back into his hasty 
defenses again. 
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Lee now discovered that Hooker’s right flank was open. He sent General 
Stonewall Jackson—with 26,000 men—sweeping around it. Jackson 
attacked in fury. Seeking decisive victory even as darkness fell, he was out 
in front when he was seriously wounded by friendly fire. 


★ 


★ 



J. E. B. Stuart took over and continued 
the attack on the morning of May 3. On 
Hooker’s far left, Sedgwick’s 28,000 men 
finally overran Lee’s slimmed-down force 
of 10,000 men. Lee’s force on the right fell 
back toward Chancellorsville, Virginia. 


Sedgwick and his men escaped 
on the night of May 4. The 
next evening, Hooker himself 
decided to withdraw, and Lee 
did not engage. Confederate 
losses were 13,000 men dead, 
wounded, or missing; Union 
losses numbered 17,000. 


On three different occasions, 
a forceful Union attack would 

have caught Lee’s force split, out of position, or exhausted. Instead, 
Hooker surrendered the initiative. One-third of his force never even 
engaged. 


TENNESSEE 


The larger war was presently centered in Tennessee, months after the 
bloody fight at Shiloh. Union general William Rosecrans had been 
given command of Northern forces around Nashville. This Army of 
the Cumberland had been given the mission to occupy the eastern part 
of the state. 
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With 47,000 troops, Rosecrans moved out on December 26, 1862, toward 
the transportation junction of Murfreesboro. By the evening of December 
30, Rosecrans was in contact with the Confederate Army of Tennessee, 
under the command of Braxton Bragg. This was a 38,000-man force. 



The Northern and Southern generals’ 
plans of attack against one another 
turned out to be nearly identical. Each 
would thrust left to envelop the other. 
After several engagements, on January 
3, General Bragg withdrew. Rosecrans 
did not pursue the retreating Bragg. 
Each side had lost about 12,000 men. 

The next six months were like 
a deadly dance between Rosecrans and 
Bragg. Neither would risk his main 
forces. Instead, they traded raids back 
and forth. 
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VICKSBURG 


In 1862, the Union faced another problem at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Confederate control of this stretch of the river enabled the South to 
draw support and supplies from Texas, Louisiana, and Washington, and 
bottle up Union shipping down the Ohio River. Ulysses Grant’s and 
William Tecumseh Sherman’s efforts to seize Vicksburg in December 
1862 failed. 


Over the next four months, Grant tried again and again to find a way to 
approach and seize Vicksburg and its commanding position on the river. 
In April 1863, he hit upon a daring plan. 


He would surge a fleet of gunboats, barges, and cargo carriers south on the 
Mississippi River, while marching his army along the low-lying west bank. 
Somewhere south of Vicksburg, the fleet would ferry his men across the 
river to the east bank. From there, they’d march 
north to Vicksburg and attack from the east. 

The Confederate general John C. Pemberton 
recognized this threat, and had reinforced 
likely landing spots south of Vicksburg. But 
he did so with too few men because he was 
facing multiple threats. 


Grant crossed the Mississippi River on 
April 30 with a force of 40,000 men. 

After preliminary engagements to 
the east, Grant closed in and assaulted 
Vicksburg on May 19 and again on May 
22 without success. Next, Grant implemented 
a siege. Vicksburg was gradually starved out. 
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The Union lost 9,000 men by the time of the South’s surrender on 
July 4. But Pemberton lost more than 30,000, and the Confederacy was 
cut in half. 
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SUMMER 1863: LEE GOES FOR BROKE 


A few months earlier, Confederate general P. G. T. Beauregard had sent 
a memo to President Jefferson Davis, advocating a bold strike up through 
the center, into Ohio. This plan was logistically and operationally risky. 
It was dependent on single-track rail lines, in difficult terrain far removed 
from a base of supplies. 


Instead, Lee decided to go for broke and bring the 
fight to the North somewhere in the vicinity of 
Washington DC. He’d cross the Potomac River 
and seek the decisive victory he had been denied 
the previous summer at Antietam. 

Lee began his move in early June. J. E. B. 
Stuart assembled a cavalry force of nearly 
10,000 men at Brandy Station, Virginia—a 
small town in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Stuart’s job was to screen Lee’s right flank, 
as General Richard Ewell’s Second Corps 
moved into the area. 

Meanwhile, Union forces reported the 
enemy concentration to Army of the 
Potomac commander Hooker. Hooker 
ordered one of his generals, Alfred 
Pleasonton, to “disperse and destroy” the 
Confederates with a Union cavalry force 
of 10,000 men. 

This turned into the largest cavalry fight in 
the war thus far. The South lost 500 men to 
death or injury that it could not replace at this 
critical stage of the war. Pleasonton lost even 
more men—900 of them—but the Union 
cavalry had proven itself formidable. 
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By June 24, 1863, Lee was north of the Potomac. While Stuart’s cavalry 
had been able to screen Lee’s march up to the Potomac, Pleasonton’s 
horsemen now prevented Stuart from crossing abreast. Without Stuart’s 
patrols, Lee lost contact with Hooker. 

Three days later, Hooker concentrated his Union forces of 90,000 between 
Frederick and South Mountain, Maryland. And his cavalry reconnaissance 
pushed north toward Gettysburg. 

At the same time, Hooker complained to Union general-in-chief Henry 
Halleck—and to the president—about restrictions on his manpower and 
maneuver. But Hooker had already lost his credibility in the surprising 
defeat of Union forces at the Battle of Chancellorsville in Spotsylvania 
County, Virginia, months earlier. 

Failing to recover Lincoln’s confidence, Hooker asked to be relieved from 
command. On June 28, 1863, the prudent, careful General George Meade 
took his place. That same evening, a Confederate spy informed Lee that 
Meade was in charge and that the Army of the Potomac had massed 
around Frederick. 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, DAYS 1 AND 2 


On the morning of July 1, Confederate forces encountered Union cavalry 
along the road west of Gettysburg. The Northerners fell back, but only 
after a tough fight. Thus began the battle in and around Gettysburg. The 
ground here was largely open. 

Converging Confederate forces occupied Gettysburg and an arc north and 
west of the city of 2,500 people. Union troops occupied high ground south 
of town—a large hill with a small cemetery—and, to its east, farmland 
known as Culp’s Hill. 


That afternoon, Lee sent Ewell an ambiguous order, telling him to take 
Culp’s Hill if he felt he could. The order left it to Ewell’s judgment, and 

he dithered before deciding against an assault. Union 
general George Meade—hearing the din of battle—sent 
his senior corps commander, General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, to feed forces forward into the fight. In the 
evening, as fighting died down for the night, Meade 
and his commanders decided that Gettysburg was 
where they would stand to meet Lee. 

★ Already—on the first day of this three-day 
battle—fighting had been fierce. Men met 
in mortal combat with everything they had 
available to them: rifle butts, bayonets, pistols, 
and bare fists. In many cases, more than half of 
a unit’s men fell killed, wounded, or missing. 

★ A mile or so west of the Union command 
post, Lee now occupied a huge arc. Ewell’s 
corps was on the left, General Ambrose 
Powell Hill’s in the center, and Longstreet’s on 
the right south flank. J. E. B. Stuart—with his 
three brigades of cavalry—was still nowhere to 
be found. 
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In drawing up plans for the next day, July 2, Longstreet saw an 
opportunity to swing around the Union left flank—astride of its 
communications line back to Washington—and force it to leave the 
high ground. 

Ewell’s corps—on the far left—could be pulled around to strengthen the 
Confederate move. Longstreet pressed the idea on Lee, but to no avail. 
Ewell himself rode in that evening to report—mistakenly—that he 
believed Culp’s Hill was unoccupied, and he could seize it in the morning. 


Lee was now determined to attack. It would, he hoped, end the war. 
As the sun came up, Lee learned that Culp’s Hill was indeed occupied. 
There would be no opportunity to pull Ewell’s corps around to 
reinforce Longstreet. 


Longstreet’s men marched for three hours to reach their positions. As they 
did so, Confederate general John B. Hood sought 
the Union flank—around a boulder-strewn 
hillside known as Little Round Top—to 
get behind them. 

Hood’s forces assaulted Little Round 
Top. But Northern general Gouverneur 
Warren sent for help. And the Northerners 
pushed Hood’s forces back until they 
were exhausted and captured. Hood 
was wounded and evacuated 
from the field. 

Lurther north, Confederate 
general Jubal Early assaulted 
Culp’s Hill. By nightfall, the 
Union held the high ground 
while Confederate attackers 
clung to the forward slopes. 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, DAY 3 


On the morning of July 3, the Confederates resumed their attack on 
Culp’s Hill but failed, taking high casualties in close fighting. Lee went 
to his base plan. It called on Longstreet’s third division—under Major 
General George Pickett—accompanied by General Henry Heth’s division 
and two additional brigades from a second division in A. P. Hill’s corps. 
The cavalry would try to penetrate through the Union positions and 
overrun the artillery. 

This became the decisive engagement of the battle and the war. At just 
past 2:00 pm, Pickett led 12,000 or more Southern soldiers on a brave, 
brutal, one-mile assault up the hill toward Union forces arrayed behind 
a low stone wall. Under deadly fire, only a few of them made it. 

J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry column had been engaged—and blocked—by 
an inferior Union cavalry force. The Battle of Gettysburg was over. Lee 
hung fast through July 4, then slipped away after darkness. The train of 
wounded stretched 17 miles along the line of withdrawal. 
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General Meade moved cautiously in pursuit. He caught up with Lee 
a week later, at the Potomac, but delayed his attack and missed. 

Lee admitted the defeat was his fault. He’d lost control of his cavalry 
and suffered from a lack of intelligence. He’d been ambivalent about 
the objective: If it was to threaten Washington and Baltimore, he should 
have given the Union Army the slip, not assaulted it. He’d also given 
ambiguous orders to commanders who couldn’t deal with ambiguity. 

Lee had also misunderstood the changing character of war. Tactical 
defense was inherently stronger than the offense. In the course of fighting, 
he had failed to read the battlefield correctly at critical times. He failed in 
the worst way with the Confederate assault on the third day, sacrificing 
men to a strong Union defense. Years later, the world would learn that 
Lee suffered grievously from heart disease during the battle and in later 
campaigns, sapping his concentration and mobility. 

In the west, Vicksburg had now been taken and the Confederacy was 
cut in two. In the center, the Confederates had been driven back to 
Chattanooga. And in the east, Lee’s army had suffered a terrible defeat. 

The South no longer could hope to win the war. But the Union might 
still lose—if it failed to finish off Southern resistance. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What more could Jefferson Davis have done to hold 
open his supply routes across the Mississippi? 

71 Was Longstreet’s alternative plan at Gettysburg—rejected by Lee 
really feasible? If so, what would have been the likely outcome? 
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Chattanooga 
to Appomattox: 
1863-1865 

Lecture 9 


I n 1864, President Abraham Lincoln gave Ulysses S. Grant command of 
all Union forces. Lincoln had, by now, sorted through his top leaders, 
and promoted those who could—and would—fight: Grant, William T. 
Sherman, and a few others. Grant, along with George Meade, the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, would go after Robert E. Lee’s Confederate 
army and attempt to seize the southern capital at Richmond. In turn, Grant 
put Sherman in charge of everything west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
Sherman’s mission was to tackle Confederate general Joe Johnston, who had 
taken command of Confederate forces in the west. 
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INTO 1864 


In late 1863 leading into 1864, the main Confederate forces had 
withdrawn into eastern Tennessee, where Union general William 
Rosecrans found himself in some difficulty. His problem began 
in September 1863, when he crossed the Cumberland River into 
Chattanooga and separated his forces. 


★ 


★ 


★ 


He was intent on pursuing what he thought was a demoralized enemy that 
was rapidly falling back. This was a story that Confederate agents (posing 
as deserters) had deliberately planted. 



Instead, Confederate forces under General 
Braxton Bragg were attempting to trap—and 
annihilate—the Union forces as they came 
over the ridgelines east of Chattanooga. For 
more than a week in early September, federal 
forces steadily moved over Missionary 
Ridge and Lookout Mountain. By 
September 13, Rosecrans was 
working to mass his forces just east 
of the mountain. 


The two sides were relatively 
evenly matched in strength. 

Bragg’s plan was to attack across 
Chickamauga Creek on September 

18 and push south along Lafayette Road to cut off the Union troops under 
General Thomas Crittenden. 


Fighting began on September 19 and dragged into the next day. The result 
was a near Confederate breakthrough, forcing the Union into a fighting 
retreat. By the evening of September 21, Gen. Rosecrans had withdrawn 
to Chattanooga. Bragg, instead of focusing on the kill, settled for a siege. 
Both armies had been heavily damaged, with total casualties of some 
33,000 men—or about one-third of all forces involved. 
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From Washington, Lincoln ordered reinforcements. This is when the 
president put Grant in command of the west and let him fire Rosecrans. 
But it was mid-November before substantial reinforcements, under 
Sherman, arrived. With Grant in command, the Union now took the 
offensive, regaining Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge and 
splitting the Confederates. Longstreet headed back to Northern Virginia, 
while the remainder of the force under General Joe Johnston defended 
Atlanta to the south. That was the end of 1863. 

The Union now made the armies of Lee and Johnston its chief objectives. 
Sherman attacked south against Johnston toward Atlanta, while another 
Union assault would attempt to seize Mobile, Alabama, and move on 
Johnston’s army from the rear. A third effort—down the Shenandoah 
Valley and through West Virginia—would rip up Confederate supply lines 
and hit Richmond. 


★ 


★ 



A fourth effort under Union Major General 
Benjamin Butler would land a force on 
the James River to seize Petersburg, 24 
miles south of Richmond, and disrupt rail 
communications to the Confederate capital. 

All of this would take place while Grant 
and Meade made the main effort from 
the north to defeat Robert E. Lee and 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis’s hope lay in strong 
Confederate resistance along 
with war-weariness in the North. 

Another factor: the possibility 
that a new American president 
in 1864, an election year, might 
make the peace. 
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ATTACKS 


In early May, Ulysses Grant attacked across the Rapidan River in north- 
central Virginia. He had more than 120,000 troops—which meant almost 
2:1 superiority in infantry over the Confederates—and more artillery, as 
well. But the force was cumbersome and unwieldy. 

General Lee met the Army of the Potomac’s offensive in an area known 
locally as the Wilderness, where the ground was cut-up and overgrown, 
unsuitable for maneuver and long-range fires. This was where Lee had 
blunted Hooker’s attack more than a year earlier. The area would allow 
Lee’s outnumbered forces to blunt the Union’s artillery strength. 

The battle kicked off on May 5. Union losses were heavy, with some 
18,000 casualties. The wounded were caught between lines, some of 
them moaning in pain and fear and endangered by brushfires ignited by 
the fighting. Lee, with 11,400 casualties of his own, eventually ran out 
of strength. 

Grant now decided to try to maneuver Lee onto more favorable terrain. 
He headed southeast toward Spotsylvania Courthouse, Virginia, on May 
7, 1864, intending to force Lee to attack him there. But Lee anticipated 
the maneuver and matched him in an all-night race nine miles to the 
southeast. Lee’s men gained and held the most favorable terrain. 

★ When Grant sent Major General Winfield 
Scott Hancock around the Union right to 
envelop the Confederate army, he found 
that Lee had already erected strong defenses 
that blocked his effort. On Grant’s order, 

Hancock returned to the main union 
position at Spotsylvania, still 56 
miles due north of Richmond. 

That afternoon, Confederate 
soldiers repeatedly threw back 
Union assaults. 
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On the morning of May 12, the Union assaults broke through the 
Confederate center, only to be repulsed. The Bloody Angle, as it came 
to be known—where two Confederate defensive lines came together— 
was the scene of some of the most vicious and bloody combat in the war. 
Fighting went on for more than 20 hours, but the results were not decisive. 

The larger Battle of Spotsylvania Courthouse would continue for another 
week. That battle cost the Union 18,000 casualties and the Confederates 
11,000. Still, Lee knew the laws of attrition were working against him. 
One of his biggest losses was the skilled Confederate general James Ewell 
Brown Stuart. 
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LATE MAY, JUNE, AND JULY 


On May 21, 1864, Grant pushed south toward Richmond. As Grant 
forded the North Anna River in central Virginia, he divided his army to 
envelop Lee. But in doing so, he fell into a trap Lee that had set. Grant 
had to pull away. 

★ Union general Philip Sheridan’s men seized 
the crossroads of Old Cold Harbor, and Lee 
again hurried to get between the Union 
army and Richmond. By June 2, Union 
and Confederate forces formed a seven-mile 
front reaching all the way to the Chickahominy 
River. Union forces conceived a series of poorly 
planned, uncoordinated frontal assaults and 
were cut down by a clever defense. 

★ After some delay, Grant went across the 
Chickahominy and then across the 
James River to get at Richmond 
through Petersburg, or at least to 
cut its rail access. Combat was 
nearly continuous over a period 
of over 40 days, up to early July 
1864. 

★ As fighting around Richmond 
settled into a costly siege that summer, 

Lee realized he’d failed in his aim to defeat 

Grant. Still, the Shenandoah remained a danger to the Union: A small 
Confederate corps under Lieutenant General Jubal Early routed Union 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley. They came close to reaching part of 
Washington DC save for a chance encounter with Union forces on July 8. 

These maneuvers threw quite a scare into President Lincoln and forced 
Grant to divert some strength from his primary effort. 
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WESTERN COMBAT 


★ 


★ 


★ 


In the west, Union and Confederate armies both had paused throughout 
the winter of 1863—1864, struggling to refit and reorganize. Now, 
Sherman—poised south of Chattanooga—faced enormous logistics 
challenges as he advanced. However, Sherman—and Grant before him— 
had begun to organize, and train, special teams to carry out rapid repairs 
of rail-lines and trestles. Sherman and Grant both also perfected the use of 
combat engineers to rapidly improve roads and construct hasty pontoon 
bridges for river crossings. 



Grant’s strategic concept for a supporting 
attack called for taking forces from 
Louisiana to seize Mobile, Alabama, in 
a combined amphibious and overland 
assault and then move up toward Atlanta. 

He had to abandon this plan when Union 
major general Nathaniel Banks lost much of 
his force of 12,000 troops and several ships in 
a series of battles up the Red River toward 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Banks’s failure enabled Confederate 
general Joe Johnston to pull in 
reinforcements to confront Sherman, 
with some 60,000 Confederates facing 
120,000 Union soldiers. Sherman lost 
some 17,000 troops in the first two months of 
this campaign, and Johnston lost 14,000. 


But Johnston failed to find a means to strike back at Sherman. 
Confederate president Jefferson Davis—bowing to political pressure in 
Richmond—replaced Johnston with the aggressive Lieutenant General 
John Bell Hood. 
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All this fighting worked politically for Lincoln, who gained the 
Republican Party nomination in June 1864. His team moved to 
consolidate popular support for the war by bringing in Democrats, 
changing the name of the Republicans to the National Union Party, and 
nominating Tennessee Democrat and military governor Andrew Johnson 
for vice president. 

HOOD IN COMMAND 


The next month, Hood went on the offensive. He executed a flanking 
maneuver on Sherman’s forces east of Atlanta. But Hood found himself 
outmaneuvered and forced to withdraw from the city. 


★ 


★ 


★ 



Sherman now laid siege. Ordering civilians to leave, he bombarded and 
occupied Atlanta on September 2. But Sherman 
had lost sight of his mission, which was 
to smash the Confederate forces rather 
than to become fixated on the city. 

Hood slipped west into Alabama. 

Meanwhile, Grant latched onto both 
Richmond and Petersburg. 

Grant also sent Phil Sheridan—with 
cavalry and infantry—into the 
Shenandoah Valley to rout the 
Confederate forces under Jubal 
Early. From there, Sheridan would 
seek to further isolate Richmond. 

At the same time, Grant was 
working a broader strategy. 

Sherman and the federal navy 
would finish off the other 
Confederate armies and overrun the 

remaining Confederate fortifications at Savannah and Charleston. They 
would also seize the remaining Confederate port at Wilmington. 
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From Atlanta, Sherman began dispatching some of his own forces back 
along his supply line to Tennessee to provide protection at key points. 
Union corps commander George Henry Thomas was detached to take 
control of Nashville and all Northern forces in Tennessee. 

Hood launched northward against Thomas. But Hood failed to achieve 
his objectives at Columbia, Tennessee, or at Franklin, Tennessee. In 
a futile attempt to defeat vastly superior Union forces at Nashville, he dug 
in his 31,000 troops for a fight. 

Thomas attacked the outmanned Hood on December 13, 1864, and rolled 
up the Confederates’ western flank. Hood escaped with perhaps 5,000 
men, withdrawing to Tupelo, Mississippi. In January 1865, he resigned 
from the Confederate army. 

THE END OF THE ROAD 


Sherman, meanwhile, had marched across Georgia toward the sea. 
Beginning in November 1864, Sherman moved 62,000 troops on two 
wide axes. His troops lived off the land while encountering virtually 
no opposition. 
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In Savannah, Sherman rested and refitted. He was preparing to fulfill 
Grant’s concept to sweep north through the Carolinas back toward 
Richmond. By New Year’s Day 1865, the end was in sight. Mobile, 
Alabama, had been taken, and the last remaining Confederate port at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, would fall in February. 

Sherman’s forces left a swathe of destruction through the Carolinas and 
linked up with the Union force advancing inland from Wilmington. 
Bedraggled Confederate soldiers—once again under the command of 
General Johnston—were again driven back. Bedraggled, worn down, they 
fought nevertheless. 

Robert E. Lee sensed the inevitable, but launched two last-ditch strikes 
against Grant in Virginia. He weathered the counterattack. Lee fell back 
from Richmond, down to 20,000 men or so. He was out of food and 
supplies—and still refusing to surrender. 

At last, the Union pursuit under Sheridan blocked his move into North 
Carolina. Lincoln had instructed Grant to engage in no politics and to 
simply accept the Confederate surrender. That was how it played out. 
Lee’s troops turned in their weapons but kept their horses and personal 
equipment. They were paroled. 

In a few days, the same scene played out in North Carolina and Alabama. 
The Union strategy of total war had brought the fighting to an end. 

In four years of conflict, 2.2 million Union soldiers had served under arms 
along with 1.1 million for the Confederacy. Casualties were horrendous: 
50,000 at Gettysburg, 30,000 at Spotsylvania, 29,800 in the Wilderness, 
24,000 at Chancellorsville, and 23,746 at Shiloh, Tennessee. 

More than 620,000 Americans had died during the war. Adding in the 
wounded, captured, and missing, the number of casualties totaled almost 
1.5 million. 
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It had been bloody for the generals, as well. Among the casualties were the 
Union major general John Sedgwick, felled by a sniper at extreme range, 
and 68 other division and brigade commanders. 

On the Confederate side, the casualties included generals A. P. 
Hill, Stonewall Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, Leonidas Polk, and Albert 
Sydney Johnston, as well as seven division commanders and 64 
brigade commanders. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Sherman’s campaign across Georgia lived off the land. How 
would we judge this campaign by modern standards of warfare? 

71 Lee continued the fight until he had no further means 
to resist. Should he have accepted the inevitability 
of defeat and surrendered sooner? 
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The Spanish- 

American 
War of 1898 

Lecture 10 


I n 1896, William McKinley, a Civil War veteran, was elected president. In 
his inaugural address, he declared: “We want no wars of conquest; we must 
avoid the temptation of territorial aggression.” But a year earlier, Spain had 
provoked a revolt in Cuba; the Spanish colonial ruler had responded brutally. 
Another factor: After the Civil War, American investments in Cuba grew 
steadily. But the rising tide of anti-colonialism throughout the Americas was 
challenging Spain’s grip. 
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VIOLENCE 


In 1895, a determined rebel leadership appeared in Cuba in the form of 
poet and patriot Jose Marti and the guerilla fighter Maximo Gomez y 
Baez. Gomez waged effective hit-and-run operations against a capable 
Spanish army. 

Spanish general Valeriano Weyler became governor of Cuba in 1896. 
Under his anti-revolution policy, the Spanish moved some 300,000 
Cubans into encampments. Malnutrition and disease were endemic. Tens 
of thousands of deaths occurred. 

Prominent American business leaders now petitioned President McKinley, 
stating that the revolution—and the repressive Spanish response—had 
“seriously injured” American interests. McKinley drafted a message to 
the Spanish government in Madrid, requesting the release of political 
prisoners and greater autonomy for the island. 

ESCALATION 


In April 1897, Theodore Roosevelt was 
appointed assistant secretary of the U.S. 
Navy, responsible for war plans. Throughout 
1897, President McKinley pressured Spain 
to resolve the Cuban conflict in a manner 
acceptable to Cubans and protective of 
American interests. 


Spain responded positively: 
Prisoners were released, Weyler 
was recalled, and some local 
autonomy was extended to Cuban 
elites. But the Spanish military 
and Spaniards living in Cuba 
felt betrayed. Talks in Washington 
between the Spanish ambassador and the 
U.S. leadership added to tensions. 
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In January 1898, McKinley ordered the battleship USS Maine into 
Havana Harbor as a show of strength and to protect U.S. citizens, in 
the event of trouble. While the ship was anchored off Havana, William 
Randolph Hearst’s newspaper—the New York World —published a letter 
intercepted from the Spanish ambassador. 

The letter described McKinley as “weak” and playing to “the crowd.” 
A week later, on the evening of February 15, 1898, the Maine was 
ripped apart by two gigantic explosions that claimed the lives of 266 
American sailors. 

No group took credit. But American newspapers sensed the imminence 
of war. Hearst’s New York Journal declared: “Destruction of the War Ship 
Maine was the Work of an Enemy.” 

President McKinley sent a team of naval experts to Havana to examine 
the wreckage. He also requested—and Congress approved—a $50 million 
appropriation. 
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In late March, the Naval Board of Inquiry reported that it had been 
“unable to obtain evidence fixing the responsibility for the destruction of 
the Maine upon any person or persons.” McKinley now sought renewed 
peace talks with the Spanish, even as war fever gripped much of the 
United States. 


★ 


★ 



Meanwhile, Roosevelt ordered 
Commodore George Dewey—the 
commander of the navy’s Asiatic 
squadron—to prepare for possible 
action against Spain’s colonial 
presence in the Philippines. 


In late March, McKinley 
presented an ultimatum 
that Spain must reach 
an armistice with the 
Cuban rebels. Spain 
agreed—while making 
clear that the United States 
would have no mediating 
role. McKinley now went 
to Congress for authority “to take 

measures to secure full and final termination of hostilities between the 
government of Spain and the people of Cuba.” 


A war-lusting Congress and the press were dissatisfied with this request. 
On April 20, 1898, Congress passed a joint resolution recognizing 
Cuba’s independence. It also demanded the Spanish relinquish control 
of the island and authorized the president to take any military steps he 
felt necessary. 


Spain rejected the U.S. position and severed relations. Two days later, 
McKinley ordered a naval blockade of Cuba and called for 125,000 
volunteers to augment 28,000 regular Army troops. Spain declared war 
the same day. Congress responded in kind, three days later. 
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To blunt anti-imperialist reservations, Colorado senator Henry Teller 
drafted an amendment to the war resolution stating that the United 
States would exercise no “sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control” over Cuba 
except for purposes of pacification. The Americans would then “leave the 
government and control of the Island to its people.” 

WAR BEGINS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Dewey and a fleet of seven ships entered Manila Bay at 5:30 on the 
morning of May 1. Spanish admiral Patricio Montojo y Pasaron had 
anchored his ships in a protected area instead of in the open bay. This 
presented a perfect opportunity for Dewey and his men. 

The Americans sailed past ineffective fire from surprised Spanish shore 
batteries and raked the Spanish ships with heavy fire. The Spanish 
flagship Reina Cristina tried to break for the open bay and was hit with 
devastating strikes that killed half the crew. The ship ran aground. 
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By 7:30, visibility was poor through the smoke of battle. But in 
looking through the haze, Dewey’s sailors saw they had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet. 

★ Commodore Dewey was promoted to rear 
admiral. He arranged for the Philippine 
rebel leader Emilio Aguinaldo to return from 
exile in Hong Kong. Aguinaldo understood 
that the United States would help him gain 
the islands’ independence. And naturally, he 
began setting up a government. But Admiral 
Dewey said he’d never committed to anything 
of the sort. 

★ By mid-May, the United States had 
dispatched three Army task forces to the 
Philippines with instructions to “reduce 
Spanish power” and introduce “order and 
security.” This is the kind of ambiguous 
order that officers are taught to avoid from 
their earliest military experience. 

NEAR CUBA 


A U.S. Army force of about 70,000 assembled in Tampa, Florida. 
President McKinley called for another 73,000 volunteers. Out on the 
water, the navy searched for a Spanish flotilla of four vessels that was 
rumored to have left Spain—possibly to attack the East Coast of the 
United States. 

Rear Admiral William T. Sampson finally located the Spanish 
flotilla in the harbor of Santiago, on the south side of Cuba. Sampson 
moved to blockade the port by sinking a coal vessel in it. He then 
seized Guantanamo Bay, about 45 miles to the east and called for 
army assistance. 
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The Cuban rebel force consisted of about 25,000 men and women facing 
off against almost 200,000 Spanish troops across the island. Major 
General William R. Shafter arrived off Santiago on June 20 with the 
army’s V Corps. 

HEAVY ENGAGEMENTS 


As the American troops moved from their landing spot to the coastal 
village of Siboney and then toward Santiago, they outran their logistics. 
At Las Guasimas, they hit strong resistance from an entrenched 
Spanish position. 

Shafter received a report of major Spanish reinforcements moving to 
Santiago. He decided to attack as soon as possible. The plan was to seize 
the high ground east and northeast of Santiago. 

On July 1, fighting went back and forth until an American detachment 
moved forward with hand-cranked rapid-fire weapons called Gatling 
guns, which are forerunners of the modern machine gun. This unit was 
led by Lieutenant John D. Parker. 
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Parker gained fire superiority and pushed the Spaniards back. Other 
American troops—including a volunteer cavalry unit known as the Rough 
Riders, commanded by Teddy Roosevelt—sensed opportunity. 

Having resigned his post as assistant secretary of the Navy only weeks 
earlier, Roosevelt had joined the 1 st United States Volunteer Cavalry as 
a lieutenant colonel before shipping out to Cuba. Roosevelt’s baptism of 
fire now came in leading the charge up Kettle Hill in the battle for the 
San Juan Heights. 

While most of his cavalry troops dismounted on the way up the steep hill, 
Roosevelt rallied the men from horseback. He attracted enemy fire—but 
was lucky. 

Sporadic fighting continued on July 2. American troops spread out around 
the Cuban village of Santiago. But their morale was low. Casualties 
had been heavy in some units—a total of 225 killed and almost 1,400 
wounded. Sleep and food were hard to come by, and sickness was rampant. 
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★ 


★ 


★ 


The problem now was how to move forward against strong fortifications 
on the outskirts of Santiago. But on the morning of July 3, the Spanish 
flotilla made a break for open water. It was destroyed by Admiral 
Sampson’s American fleet. 



Major General Nelson A. 
Miles arrived to find Santiago 
occupied by Shafter’s force. 
He moved on to Puerto Rico, 
landing there on July 23. 
Against scattered opposition, he 
secured a Spanish surrender by 
August 12. 


The American general Shafter 
demanded the Spanish surrender. 
A week went by, during which time 
the Americans alternatively brought 
a naval bombardment, and engaged 
in negotiations. At last, on July 16, 
Spain—and some 25,000 troops in 
southern Cuba—surrendered. 

The next day, U.S. forces 
occupied Santiago. 


COMPLICATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES AND CUBA 


Now, the situation in the Philippines was growing complicated. The 
repatriated rebel leader Aguinaldo had declared the Philippine Republic 
and was prepared to attack. The Spanish were ready to surrender—but 
only to the Americans. 

Here, politics entered into play. McKinley had still not decided what the 
American objectives should be: occupation of the Philippines, occupation 
of just a port, or recognition of Philippine independence? 
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★ 


★ 


★ 


After some negotiations, the rebels pulled back, and the Americans 
advanced into Manila. The Spaniards capitulated. American commanders 
on the ground had a very low opinion of the rebels, viewing them as 
mostly unfit to govern. 



Meanwhile, American charities, business, and 
government assistance poured into Cuba— 
along with additional U.S. troops. But the 
Americans didn’t just establish order in Cuba 
and leave. American general John R. Brooke 
became the first military governor of Cuba. 


Brooke ordered the population to 
disarm. Essentially ignoring rebel 
forces, he created a Cuban police force 
and rural guard, and transitioned the 
military government into an elected 
civilian government. 


Brooke’s successor, General Leonard Wood, completed the transition to 
a civilian government. Wood oversaw the departure of American forces 
in 1903. By then, much of Cuba’s economy was dominated by U.S. 
businesses. 


The United States claimed a right to re-intervene in Cuba—if necessary. 
The Americans viewed their role as nation-building. But to the rest 
of the world, it was a leap into imperialism that long would haunt the 
United States. 


Political complications awaited in the Philippines, as well. U.S. and rebel 
forces coexisted uneasily for several months. Then, at the Treaty of Paris 
in December 1898, the United States paid Spain $20 million for the 
Philippines. Puerto Rico and Guam were also ceded to the United States. 
Cuba became a U.S. protectorate. 
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The agreement ended Spain’s colonial empire in the Western Hemisphere. 
The McKinley administration also used the war as a pretext to annex the 
independent state of Hawaii, where some planters and businesses had been 
seeking just such an action for years. 

The news that the U.S. would own and occupy the Philippines hit the 
rebel leader Aguinaldo hard. His forces had grown to 30,000 strong. 
Beginning in February 1899, Aguinaldo attempted to fight a conventional 
battle against the American forces, which the Filipinos lost quickly. 

By late 1899, he had reverted to guerilla war. Ambushes were the 
main tactic. The Americans were buffeted by propaganda. And where 
local leaders failed to support Aguinaldo, assassination and terrorism 
often followed. 
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By the end of 1900, U.S. military strength in the Philippines had reached 
70,000. New, tougher counterinsurgency policies were uniformly adopted 
by the command. Waterboarding was introduced, and with it, reprisals 
against villages and civilians. 

Meanwhile, McKinley was reelected president. In March 1901, Aguinaldo 
was captured in a daring raid by Brigadier General Fred Funston, who got 
inside insurgent headquarters by posing as a captive. The main guerilla 
movement now collapsed rapidly. 

Fiard fighting continued on other islands, especially against the Muslim 
Moros of Mindanao, until 1913. This was the Americans’ first encounter 
with nation-building in an Islamic culture, where many viewed U.S. 
policies as anti-Islamic. 


★ 


★ 



Much of that resistance was finally overcome when Major General John 
J. Pershing—the last military governor of Mindanao—implemented 
a policy of disarmament for the civilian 
population, along with such 
inducements as modern roads, 
schools, electric power, and 
improved agriculture and public 
health. 

More than 126,000 U.S. soldiers 
and Marines served in the 
Philippines; 4,234 of 
them lost their lives. 

Thousands more were 
wounded. But compare 
that to this number: 

Some 600,000 Filipinos 
died in fighting over 
more than 10 years. 
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From the American standpoint, this conflict was a successful 
counterinsurgency—but, in retrospect, an unjust war. And many of 
the U.S. military lessons learned in the Philippines would eventually 
be forgotten—overwhelmed by the big-war experiences of World War 
I, World War II, and Korea. They would have to be relearned again 
and again. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Could greater clarity in Admiral Dewey’s instructions 
have prevented the insurrection in the Philippines? 

71 Theodore Roosevelt was widely acclaimed for his heroism 
on the battlefield in Cuba. What role did American 
heroics play in the military victory over Spain? 
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American 

Expeditionary 

Forces: 

1917-1918 
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T he story of America’s engagement in World War I is about the leaders, 
the technology, and the competition, cooperation, and conflicts 
among nations. This was the first war in more than 100 years in which 
the United States would have allies rather than just adversaries. And it raised 
America to a status as the world’s preeminent economy and a growing military 
power. It would also set in motion the global currents leading to other great 
conflicts throughout the 20 th century. 
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SETTING THE STAGE 


Europe had been at peace since 1871, when the Germans overran the 
French and took two border provinces for their own: Alsace and half of 
Lorraine. But Europe seethed with tensions. Spending on armaments rose 
during the first decade of the 20 th century. 

France and Great Britain struggled to cope with the implications of 
Germany’s fast-growing population, its economic vitality, and its quest for 
a seat at the table of the great powers. The naval race between Germany 
and Great Britain was especially dangerous: Britain’s survival depended 
on the seas. 

Elsewhere, the Ottoman Empire was in turmoil. Russia was stirring 
pan-Slav aspirations. And Eastern European nationalists—among them 
Fiungarians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs—chafed 
under Austro-Fiungarian domination. 

Conflicting ideologies and currents of thought also emerged, including 
social Darwinism—survival of the fittest—in which war was looked upon 
as a natural process in ennobling the human race. At least the German or 
white race, that is. 
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SLIPPING INTO WAR 


On June 28, 1914, the assassination of Austrian archduke Franz Ferdinand 
by a Serbian nationalist triggered an unstoppable slide into total war. 
Austria called on Germany for help. Serbia called on Russia. Russia called 
on France, and France called on Britain. 

Germany and France declared war on each other on August 3, 1914. 
On August 23, 1914, the British Expeditionary Force met an advancing 
German column at Mons, Belgium. The first day of fighting ended with 
a British retreat. 

The German military strategy was known as the Schlieffen Plan, named 
for a former chief of the German general staff, Alfred von Schlieffen. 
It was to wage a two-front war. The Germans envisioned rapid victory 
against France in the west and then a swing toward Russia in the east. 

EARLY BATTLES 


The Germans’ first problem was to smash the Belgian defenses at the 
Meuse River and then absorb French attacks in the Ardennes and Alsace. 
Additionally, at what became known as the First Battle of the Marne 
from September 7 to 14, 1914, Parisian taxicabs were mobilized to rush 
reinforcements to the front 30 miles to the northeast. German forces 
threatened to enter the city, but achieved no decisive victory. 

Within weeks, the zone of conflict expanded from the English Channel 
in the north to the Alps in the south. But the western front stalemated, 
with the respective armies facing each other across deadly no-man’s lands. 

New war technologies worked all too well, creating beaten zones between 
enemy forces. A beaten zone is an infantry term that describes where 
enemy fires come in. It’s an area pockmarked with machine-gun fire and 
the craters of artillery and mortars. 
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On either side, infantry soldiers huddled in dugouts and pillboxes, backed 
by thousands of tubes of artillery. They waited in dirt trenches, amid coils 
of barbed wire. 

The Germans introduced large-scale chemical warfare in 1915, with the 
use of chlorine gas. The first large-scale chemical attack came outside 
the Belgian town of Ypres on April 22, 1915, killing an estimated 5,000 
Allied soldiers. 

The symptoms of a chlorine gas attack—as more recently seen during 
the civil war in Syria—include burning pain in the throat and eyes. It is 
accompanied by a sense of suffocation and can kill within hours. Other 
chemicals, including the dreaded agent mustard gas, followed weaponized 
chlorine gas. 
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BRITISH MANEUVERS 


The British sought a way around the stalemate in the west by invading 
up through the Balkans in naval and amphibious attacks to gain access 
to southern Europe. Britain’s objective was to bring Bulgaria and Greece 
into the war and defeat Turkey at the center of the Ottoman Empire. This 
turned into a costly failure. 

In March 1915—at the urging of First Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill—six British and four French warships sailed to seize control of 
the Dardanelles strait. It lies between the Mediterranean Sea in the west 
and the Black Sea in the east. Three of the Allied ships were sunk and two 
were badly damaged. 


Rather than press the attack, the British a month later combined the naval 
assault with an amphibious landing numbering 70,000 troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. But Turkish defenses held. The Allies had to evacuate 
these beachheads almost eight months later. 


★ 


★ 



Then, in 1917, the French initiated 
another series of initiatives—involving 
more than 1.2 million French 
soldiers—under army commander- 
in-chief Robert Nivelle. These failed 
to break through German defenses. 


The next year in France, the battles of the 
Somme in June 1916 and at Verdun that 
D ecember saw massive casualties. At 
Somme, 57,000 British casualties were 
recorded in a single day. At Verdun, the 
French recorded about 400,000 casualties, 
and Germany about 350,000. An estimated 
300,000 lay dead. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Early in the war, the United States watched warily from the sidelines. 
But in the summer of 1916, Congress, growing concerned, appropriated 
funding to raise army strength to 175,000 and to expand the size and 
scope of the National Guard, which had begun as state militias during 
colonial times. 


In addition, the Naval Act of 1916 appropriated $500 million for the 
navy to build an additional 10 battleships, six cruisers, 30 submarines, 50 
destroyers, and other vessels over the next three years. 


Throughout 1916, President Woodrow 
Wilson campaigned for re-election on 
a platform of staying out of war. He won. 
However, in January 1917, Germany 
declared “unrestricted submarine 
warfare”—meaning that even neutral 
merchant vessels could be attacked. The 
German kaiser Wilhelm II was 
persuaded this campaign could 
knock Britain out of the war. 

The next month, in February 
1917, the British provided 
President Wilson with the 
intercept of a coded German 
telegram. It encouraged Mexico 
to join an alliance with Germany 
and Japan to attack the United States 
and receive back its territories. 



On April 2, 1917, President Wilson asked for a declaration of war against 
Germany. Four days later, Congress voted for war by an overwhelming 
margin. In December 1917, it would also declare war on Austria-Hungary. 
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In May 1917, Congress passed the Selective Service Act—that is, 
conscription. And a month later, 10 million men registered. A stupendous 
military buildup followed. The navy swelled from 65,000 to 600,000 
people. Its ships were responsible for transporting (and safeguarding) the 
largest military movements in history. American air services went from 
1,200 to 740,000 men, capable of performing reconnaissance, attacks, 
pursuit, and strategic bombing. 


New civilian arrangements were made, as well. Under the Espionage Act 
of 1917 and the Sedition Act of 1918, Wilson and Congress created legal 
mechanisms to control, censor, and even shut down opposing views. 



PERSHING'S COMMAND 


In April 1917, President Wilson selected John J. Pershing to command 
the American Expeditionary Forces headed to Europe. Pershing’s written 
instructions specified that the American war fighters should not be 
combined with those of Allied commanders. This was important because 
Pershing believed that European commanders were wedded to trench 
warfare—making their men cannon fodder. 
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★ 



Meanwhile, U.S. admiral William Sims was dispatched to London to 
facilitate the transportation of troops. Sims and his British counterpart, 
Admiral of the Fleet John Jellicoe, now lobbied 
their respective governments to build more 
ships. And they scrounged merchant vessels 
from all over the world to establish a successful 
convoy system. 


In June 1917, Pershing and his 
staff arrived to a joyous welcome at 
the port of Saint Nazaire, France. 
Pershing faced three challenges: the 
enemy, the Allies, and Washington. 


★ A sense of defeatism characterized 
the French and British. After the 

unsuccessful Nivelle offensive on the Western Front in the spring of 1917, 
France had concluded it no longer could win the war. A few months 
later, the British lost 275,000 soldiers in the Passchendaele offensive at 
Ypres, Belgium. 


In the south, a combined German and Austrian attack on the Italian front 
in October 1917 knocked back Italian forces, requiring British and French 
reinforcements. And in the east, the Russian army was on its last legs. 

1918 


At this stage in the war, the Allies were in desperate need of manpower to 
replace their casualties. The British, especially, sought American forces as 
replacements in their own units. Meanwhile, the German high command 
shifted it main effort to the Western Front. 

For the American Expeditionary Forces, it would be a race against 
time to prevent a German victory. Pershing promised that he would 
have a fighting force of 650,000 men, organized into 24 divisions in four 
corps, by July 1918. 
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Yet the Americans were not seasoned warfighters. They were not ready 
to fight on their own. In December 1917, President Wilson reached 
a compromise with Great Britain and France under which he agreed that 
American forces—“if necessary”—could be combined with French and 
British units. Pershing chose to do so not at the company level but at the 
much larger division level, where American major generals would interact 
with senior Allied officers. 


While preparing for war, the Americans accommodated themselves to 
their new lives in foreign lands. It was wet and cold. The men contended 
with lice and rats. Sometimes it was a struggle to get food and water. 

In the trenches on training excursions, the Americans lived under the 
continuous threat that they could become the target of an artillery strike 
or a knife fight with German troops. Among their leaders, Pershing was 
an iron-fisted commander who demanded from his officers not only 
a disciplined performance but also a certain optimism and sunny attitude. 


As additional U.S. troops poured in, the American Expeditionary Forces 
were in constant turmoil. Officers and soldiers were promoted, reassigned, 

and transferred to newly established schools and 
training areas or to the supply zone. The turmoil 
reached all the way to the bottom in the form of 
shortages (or excesses) of everything: soldiers, 
sergeants, typewriters, boots, food, barbed 
wire, and repair parts for trucks and other 
vehicles. 

In February 1918, the Americans’ 
1 st Infantry Division took over its own 
sector under General Robert L. Bullard. 
By late March 1918, six American 
divisions were operating in France with 
a seventh on the way. 
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But on March 21, the Germans launched a major offensive to win the 
war before American forces could become effective. It consisted of three 
German armies—69 divisions—on a 40-mile front. The Germans struck 
at a boundary between French and British sectors, with 
devastating effect. 

The next evening, the British and French overcame 
four years of rivalry to recognize French marshal 
Ferdinand Foch as supreme commander. Next, the 
Supreme War Council considered whether to 
assign the incoming American infantry to 
devastated Allied divisions. An eventual 
compromise saw the British transporting 
and training the U.S. infantry, but 
Pershing retaining the authority of 
where—and how—to employ them. 



AMERICANS IN COMBAT 


As the European Allied armies gave ground, the 1 st Division received an 
urgent call for help. It would be plugged in north of Paris to help stem 
the German offensive. Moving by train, the division took its place near 
Montdidier in northern France. The Germans had paused their offensive 
but were preparing new moves. 

The French still sought American infantry troops as replacements. But 
Pershing won the argument with the French commander Marshal Henri 
Petain that the Americans could launch their own attack. It would be 
against the German-occupied village of Cantigny—a potential jumping- 
off point if the Germans renewed their offensive. 

French heavy artillery would provide initial support and then move to 
another sector. The U.S. Army’s 28 th Infantry Regiment—under the 
command of Colonel Hanson E. Ely—led the attack. It would advance 
behind a rolling barrage, moving at a pace of 100 yards every four minutes. 
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The idea was to be virtually on top of the 
enemy positions as the barrage shifted 
forward. Three battalions marching abreast 
would seize an objective some 1,500 yards 
forward, on a front less than a half-mile wide. 

The attack went off without a hitch at 
daybreak on May 27. The Germans 
surrendered or were routed out of 
village cellars by flamethrowers. 

Initially, American casualties were 
relatively light. Then, German 
artillery fire began in earnest. 

Over the next two days, the 
Americans repelled repeated 
counterattacks while suffering heavy 

losses. Pershing himself directed that they must not retreat. The cost was 
200 killed and 699 wounded, from a starting strength of around 3,000 
men. But the Americans held. 



LD 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 What part if any did Woodrow Wilson’s determination to stay 
out of the war play in Germany’s decision to unleash unrestricted 
submarine warfare—and America’s subsequent intervention? 

71 What mistakes do you believe Pershing made in 
the build-up of American forces in France? 
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B y June 3, 1918, the Germans were some 36 miles from Paris. It was 
now or never for the American Expeditionary Forces of General 
John J. Pershing. Despite Germany’s unrestricted submarine warfare, 
650,000 American troops had arrived in France. The Americans faced huge 
challenges, though: a brutal enemy, skeptical allies, untried commanders and 
troops, and technologies and scale totally new in the American experience. 
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SETTING THE STAGE 


★ 


★ 



In the spring of 1918, the German commander 
Erich Ludendorff had launched a series of 
offensives that gained more than 1,000 
square miles of Allied territory in a matter 
of days. Casualties on both sides were 
enormous: 160,000 Allies were dead or 
wounded and 90,000 were taken prisoner. 

The Germans lost 31,000 dead, 20,000 
prisoners, and some 190,000 wounded. 

The first American offensive of World 
War I actually came in May in the 
Battle of Cantigny, north of Paris. 

The American victory there slowed 
the German advance and lifted Allied spirits. 


On June 6, 1918, the 3 th and 6 th Marines moved against the Germans at 
a small village called Bouresches and the heavily forested Belleau Wood, 
both in the north. The French were retreating as the Americans arrived. 


The Marines lost 1,087 men in the fight to take the village, including 222 
dead. A few weeks later, to take the woods, the Marines absorbed another 
3,000 casualties. 


Nearly four years earlier—in the First Battle of the Marne—French 
and British forces had only narrowly held off a German army that had 
advanced on Paris. Now, the Germans were back around the French 
Champagne district in their last major offensive of the war. It would be 
known as the Second Battle of the Marne. 


The Marne River valley encompassed rolling corn and wheat fields that 
Pershing described as “excellent cover” for infantry and machine gunners. 
It also featured deep woods crisscrossed by streams and creeks with 
steep banks. 
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On July 15, 1918, the Germans attacked toward Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Thanks to information the French had obtained from German prisoners 
of war, American forces fired first. 

Despite the disruption, the Germans overran the Allies’ forward positions. 
A French unit on the right fell back. In the center, the Germans penetrated 
some 4,000 yards of American-occupied ground. But both shoulders held; 
the German offensive was halted. 

Eventually, the Allies counterattacked, led by the U.S. Army’s 1 st and 
2 nd Infantry Divisions under the command of the French XX Corps. 
After three and a half days of hard fighting, these Americans achieved 
their objective at a cost of some 6,900 casualties. Battle wasn’t cheap 
or easy. 
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LOGISTICS 


Pershing came to command 1.2 million American soldiers and Marines 
in France, with more arriving each month. As the scale of the American 
operations increased, so did the complexities. Intelligence had to be 
collected and analyzed. This meant using agents, intercepting and 
analyzing enemy communications, and running 
counterintelligence. 

The new Army Air Service was under the 
leadership of Colonel Billy Mitchell. The 
Army Air Service had more than 1,500 
aircraft at its disposal. This unit provided 
reconnaissance and helped attack German air 
and ground forces. 

A bright U.S. Army lieutenant colonel 
named George C. Marshall was the 
operations officer who coordinated all 
of this. He would go on to promotions 
throughout the army and later served 
as secretary of state, then secretary 
of defense. 



THE BATTLE OF SAINT-MIHIEL 


The United States’s first time leading an offensive was at the Battle of 
Saint-Mihiel in northeastern France. Several German armies were 
defending trench positions in front of the Americans. 

Seven U.S. divisions under the command of III Corps were tasked with 
cleaning out the Germans. One notable American combat commander on 
the scene was a colonel named George S. Patton Jr. 
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At 1:00 am on September 12, the Americans initiated a four-hour barrage 
on German positions, followed by marching artillery fire beginning at 
5:00 am. In the course of two days, 23,000 Germans were driven back, 
taking losses of 3,500 killed, wounded, or captured. That was half the 
number Americans lost. 

THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE 


The main event of 1918 was the Meuse-Argonne offensive, which would 
crescendo into a series of final confrontations on the Western Front. The 
French and Americans planned to team up for a joint operation in the 
Meuse River valley of northern France and east into Belgium. 

The Germans were dug in, having occupied the area for years. They were 
set up with wires, machine-gun nests, and concrete fighting posts. The 
American position stared right into the dense Argonne Forest, which was 
three to five miles wide and eight miles deep. Deep gullies rose up steep 
ridges up to 750 feet. 
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To the east was the Meuse River, with high ground occupied by German 
forces. The American movement from St. Mihiel into the Meuse 
Argonne—a 60-mile scamper that the French commander Ferdinand 
Foch had wanted to complete quickly—turned into a nightmare, with 
blocked roads, broken vehicles, and dead horses. 

But at 5:30 on the morning of September 26, 1918, the Americans 
attacked the enemy, on schedule, in a heavy fog. Compasses didn’t work 
reliably because of so much accumulated metal on the ground from 
previous artillery fire. And the Air Service couldn’t help. 

But at first, the fog also prevented the Germans from delivering accurate 
fire. Captain Fiarry S. Truman fired more than 3,000 artillery rounds as 
part of the prep. George Patton would be shot in the leg after helping some 
tanks get through a ditch. Five of six Americans with Patton were killed in 
a storm of machine-gun fire. 

In the center, making the main attack, the 79 th Infantry Division quickly 
encountered trouble. Inexperienced troops ran into their own smoke 
and panicked, thinking it was poison gas. Barbed wire also delayed 
the advance. 
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As a result, the Americans stalled several miles south of their objective that 
day. The objective was Montfaucon, a limestone butte that dominated the 
surrounding countryside. 

This battle was strenuous: By Monday, September 29, the army’s I Corps’s 
35 th Division had been in battle for four days. It was falling apart. New 
and inexperienced brigade commanders—along with an exhausted 
division commander—were getting by with little or no food. 

They had taken more than 6,300 casualties. 

★ But that same day, the German commander 
Ludendorff informed Kaiser Wilhelm II and his 
civilian government in Berlin that the war was lost. 

He recommended the Germans seek to negotiate an 
immediate armistice. Unaware of this, Pershing 
announced an operational pause on September 
30. This allowed him to pull out the 33 th and 
two other divisions and bring up fresh troops. 

TALKS BEGIN 


German leadership concluded its best path to peace was not through 
Allied governments in London or Paris but rather through the American 
president in Washington. The previous January, President Woodrow 
Wilson had laid out a statement of principles for negotiations to end 
the war. 

In what became known as the Fourteen Points address, Wilson called for 
the restoration of Allied territory lost to the Germans in Belgium, France, 
Russia, and elsewhere; he also called for the creation of an independent 
Polish state. 

The Germans now formed a new government. On October 3, they 
issued a letter to Wilson accepting the Fourteen Points. They also 
accepted subsequent statements by the president. This was as the basis for 
requesting an immediate armistice “to avoid further bloodshed.” 
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REALIGNMENT 


As Allied political leaders considered an appropriate response, the military 
leaders realized they must continue to press Germany hard. By October 4, 
the main effort by the Americans was under way again. 

Progress remained slow. And Pershing brought in another new division, 
the 29 th , to seize the heights of the Haumont Woods, Ormont Woods, and 
Consenvoye Woods. The 33 rd Division would conduct a supporting attack 
to the east. Both divisions found it tough going, with the 33 rd taking 
2,000 casualties from a gas attack. 

By the evening of October 8, Pershing was losing faith in some division 
commanders. He decided to pull more American divisions into the 
fight—taking them away from the British and French. 

For some time now, Pershing had been considering a reorganization of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Under this plan, he would step away 
from a front-line command to the role of army group commander. 

★ Under this realignment, Pershing turned 
over the First Army to Major General 
Hunter Liggett, who had led I Corps 
during the Second Battle of the Marne 
and at the Saint-Mihiel offensive. By 
now, I Corps had cleared the Argonne 
Forest against most German resistance. 
In turn, Pershing would form a Second 
Army under the former II Corps 
commander, Major General Robert 
Bullard. 

Meanwhile, in the air, Billy Mitchell—promoted to brigadier general— 
was launching a massive raid on a German troop concentration a few 
miles east of the Meuse. It was the largest strike conducted in the war. 
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Still, warfare had changed, and the Americans hadn’t quite understood 
it or prepared for it. The Americans didn’t use enough artillery in an 
effective manner. American infantry tactics were off. Fighting with 
rifles didn’t work in close terrain against interlocking machine gun fires, 
trenches, and responsive artillery fires. The road network simply couldn’t 
support the concentration of forces leading to terrible traffic congestion. 
American forces remained inadequately trained and prepared at all levels. 

LATE IN 1918 


★ 


★ 


First Army’s next phase of operations began 
on October 14, 1918, in an attack west of the 
Meuse. The toughest mission was given to 
the 42 nd Division’s 84 th Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier General Douglas MacArthur. 

The corps commander, General Charles 
Summerall, told MacArthur to seize Chatillon 
Hill. That was a German fortification south of 
Paris. For two days, the Americans’ efforts 
were unsuccessful, with high casualties. 



< 

u 

TO 


★ 



Summerall relieved the division commander 
and a regimental commander. He gave 

MacArthur another few hours before he, too, would be fired. MacArthur 

devised a plan to infiltrate and encircle the hill. While 
again suffering heavy casualties, his two regiments 
finally succeeded, and MacArthur was spared. 


Other divisions of the First Army faced 
further difficulties in attacks on October 14— 
16. But slowly—and with high casualties— 
American forces penetrated the tough German 
defenses. Eddie Rickenbacker, America’s top 
ace, was now shooting down his 25 th and 26 th 
enemy aircraft. 
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The British were eager to accept the German offer of armistice, but 
Pershing—along with the French commander Foch—warned that the 
Germans would use any armistice to rearm and continue the war. 
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Pershing sent a tough memorandum to Marshal Foch with a copy to 
Allied political leaders outlining what he saw as the necessary terms for 
armistice. This was a mistake. The letter was viewed as trespassing upon 
the political authorities’ dominion. 

President Wilson was looking ahead to mid-term elections in the United 
States and wanted to end the war as quickly as possible. Some thought 
Pershing had presidential aspirations, and he was harshly rebuked. 

Back on the battlefield, U.S. forces gnawed their way through German 
defenses. French leaders began to recognize the American successes against 
German strongholds they’d never been able to crack. 

U.S. artillery was moving forward. Its supplies were flowing. Traffic 
congestion was now better managed. And military leaders at all levels— 
those who had survived—had gained experience and confidence. 

By November 5, First Army was crossing the Meuse and moving north. 
The big prize would be capturing German-occupied Sedan, a city that had 
been the scene of France’s humiliating surrender to Germany in a previous 
war dating to 1870. 

Pershing encouraged his forces to take Sedan, despite the fact that it wasn’t 
within the American zone. This became a fiasco as divisions crossed over 
each other’s lines of supply. The French army objected strongly. Pershing’s 
gambit turned into an embarrassing failure. 

But the war ended by armistice at 11:00 am on Nov. 11, 1918. America 
had suffered about 53,000 killed or missing in action; 63,000 more died 
of accidents and disease, and 204,000 had been wounded. 

The French and British—with much larger forces and much more time 
spent in the fight—lost 17.6 million counting those killed or wounded. 
The Central Powers (predominantly Germany and Austria-Fiungary, but 
also Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire) lost 11.5 million. 
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The armistice and subsequent peace talks imposed harsh conditions on 
the defeated powers, especially Germany. But Pershing probably was 
right. Only unconditional surrender would have prevented Germany from 
rearming and returning to war. 

American intervention had come at a decisive moment. The Yanks— 
affectionately known as Doughboys—turned the course of the war. 
Pershing returned home a hero. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Was Pershing wrong to emphasize open warfare as 
opposed to following British and French practices? 

71 Why was it so difficult for the Allies to appreciate the American 
contributions during the Meuse-Argonne offensive? 
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I n 1918, the American general John J. Pershing warned that Germany would 
return to war. He was all too right. A few years later, Germany was reeling 
from massive inflation. A former lance corporal in the Bavarian army 
laid out a new master plan for the country. In his book Mein Kampf, Adolf 
Hitler envisioned the creation of an absolute dictatorship, the elimination of 
“impure” races, and future wars with France and Russia. This call to German 
nationalism sparked the emergence of National Socialism. In 1930, Hitler’s 
Nazi party won 18 percent of the German popular vote. And in 1933, he 
became chancellor. 
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THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


The Treaty of Versailles of 1919 ended World War I. This agreement 
stripped Germany of 10 percent of its European territory, restricted its 
military, and imposed massive financial reparations. 



Many Germans believed they’d never really lost World War I but instead 
had been betrayed by feckless politicians. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Italy’s democracy collapsed. A former military 
officer named Benito Mussolini took charge. He was seeking to expand 
Italy’s colonies in Africa. 

In Asia, Japan had invaded Manchuria in northeast China. Tensions and 
conflict built. 

In violation of the Treaty of Versailles, Hitler began to rearm Germany. 
In March 1936, he ordered German troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland—an industrial area bordering the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and France. That further violated the treaty. The British 
didn’t respond, and the French lost their nerve. 
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In Spain, a civil war between communists and German-supported fascists 
broke out. In March 1938, German troops marched into Austria and 
annexed it to the Third Reich. Hitler also demanded that Czechoslovakia 
surrender a border area known as Sudetenland. Under pressure from 
Britain and France, Czechoslovakia caved in. 

British prime minister Neville Chamberlain helped to broker the 
agreement. He returned home from Munich to proclaim “peace in our 
time.” But Hitler’s ambitions were hardly slaked. The lingering wounds 
from World War I sustained by Britain, France, and the United States 
helped keep these countries from becoming involved—for a time. 

POLAND 


★ 


★ 


★ 


In 1939, Hitler and Soviet leader Joseph Stalin 
secretly agreed to divide up Poland. For 
Germany, this was another step toward 
righting the wrongs of Versailles. 

Germany overran western Poland. It took 
just four weeks of fighting. The Soviet Union 
marched in the back door and took the other 
half of Poland. It occupied the smaller Baltic ^ 

states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
in the process. 



A few weeks later, the Soviet Union invaded 

Linland. Italy attacked and seized Albania. Britain 

and Lrance were forced by treaty obligation with 

Poland to declare war on Germany. But they mobilized sluggishly. 


In 1940, German armored groups supported by Stuka dive bombers attacked 
across Holland and Belgium and into Prance through the Ardennes Porest. 
British forces went back to the Prench port of Dunkirk on the English 
Channel. They were rescued from certain annihilation by an ad hoc fleet 
of boats, yachts, and shipping vessels. 
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German forces then headed south to Paris, where they established a puppet 
government under a World War I French hero, Marshal Philipe Petain. In 
July 1940, Germany attacked Britain with air raids that grew into a campaign 
known as the Blitz. They bombed London for 57 consecutive days and nights. 

AMERICA RAMPS UP 


In the United States, President Franklin D. Roosevelt struggled to aid 
Britain because of American neutrality laws. Under one improvised 
agreement, he offered the British 50 old destroyers in return for 99-year 
leases on land that could be used for U.S. air and naval bases. 

The president also advanced supplies to Great Britain under a credit 
arrangement known as Lend-Lease, which didn’t require immediate 
payment. In October 1940, Congress reinstituted a military draft. A few 
months later, renewal and expansion of the conscription order passed by 
only a single vote. Funding for the U.S. armed forces was also increased. 

American ships began escorting maritime convoys and reporting German 
submarine sightings to the Brits. In October 1941, a Navy destroyer— 
the USS Kearny —was damaged by a German torpedo and lost 11 sailors. 
Later in the same month, the destroyer USS Reuben James was sunk. 

By late 1941, the U.S. Army had troop strength of 1.5 million soldiers, 
though many of these men lacked training and equipment. Meanwhile, 
Germany had taken Norway and France in 1940, moved on to Yugoslavia 
and Greece in 1941, and to the island of Crete by airborne invasion. 
Italian troops were fighting the Brits across North Africa. 

Then, on June 22, 1941—in the most massive military attack the world 
had ever seen—Germany invaded the Soviet Union. By December, 
German armies were at the gates of Leningrad and Stalingrad and all the 
way through Ukraine. 
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On November 27, 1941, U.S. Army and Navy Commanders in Hawaii 
were notified that war with Japan was imminent. But neither commander 
put his forces on full alert. On December 7, 1941, Japan struck Pearl 
Harbor at dawn. 

This attack sunk 19 U.S. Navy ships, including eight battleships. Of 
394 aircraft, 188 were destroyed and another 139 damaged. American 
casualties numbered 3,381, including 2,403 killed. 

But the Japanese failed to destroy the harbor, and they missed America’s 
aircraft carriers, which were training at sea. Within hours, Japanese forces 
also attacked Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaya, and the Philippines. 

The next day, President Roosevelt asked Congress for a declaration 
of war against Japan. In kind, Germany and Italy declared war on the 
United States. 
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THE PACIFIC 


As tensions with Japan rose, General 
Douglas MacArthur turned to defending 
the Philippines, which were under U.S. 
control. He marshaled 130,000 Philippine 
and U.S. troops to protect the Islands. 

★ Japanese general Masaharu Homma now 
launched a series of well-planned 
amphibious assaults on the main 
island of Luzon. This was on 
December 10, 1941. Another Japanese 
force established a strong naval 
blockade around the islands. 

★ Within a few days, MacArthur decided 
to surrender Manila and most of Luzon. 

He would pull back to the mountainous jungle 
terrain of the Bataan Peninsula. 

The debate over who should take blame for the attack on Pearl Harbor 
would go on for decades after the war ended. In the immediate aftermath, 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel—the commander of the Pacific fleet in 
Hawaii—was relieved of command, and forced to retired. 

Admiral Chester Nimitz was appointed to replace Kimmel. The head of 
the Atlantic fleet, Admiral Ernest King, stepped up to command all fleets 
from Washington alongside Admiral Harry Stark. 

QUESTIONS OF STRATEGY 


Days after Pearl Harbor, British prime minister Winston Churchill came 
to Washington and brought his military chiefs with him. Churchill 
wanted to invade French North Africa. 
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Meanwhile, the Americans were proposing a unified command structure 
in the Pacific, where multiple Allied nations were fighting Japan. 
Churchill accepted a proposal to make his own general, Sir Archibald 
Wavell, the supreme commander of American, British, Dutch, and 
Australian forces, operating from Wavell’s headquarters in India. 

The major outcome of this summit was formal U.S. and British 
cooperation through a combined chiefs of staff. The American 
representatives to the combined chiefs of staff would be U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall, the navy’s Admiral King, and Hap Arnold 
from the Army Air Corps. Admiral William Leahy—an old friend of 
President Roosevelt—was eventually brought back to active duty and 
served as chair of this new joint chiefs of staff. 

JAPANESE ADVANCES 


As the Japanese cut down resistance in the Philippines, they swarmed 
south, east, and west to hit Wake Island, Guam, the Indonesian island of 
Celebes, Australia, and New Guinea. 
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U.S. military strategy was confused in the face of superior Japanese naval 
strength. Rather than mass its naval assets and attack, the Americans 
scattered their ocean forces. 

In the Philippines, the end was in sight in the face of relentless Japanese 
attack. In February 1942—at the recommendations of Marshal and 
King— Roosevelt ordered MacArthur off the Bataan Peninsula. 

King, however, was arguing for immediate offensive operations in the 
Pacific, beginning east of Australia and island-hopping northwest against 
the Japanese. Once Singapore fell to the Japanese that month, Roosevelt 
sold King’s offensive strategy to Churchill. 

MacArthur took over in the southwest Pacific. 

Nimitz and the navy would command the 
American effort in the rest of the Pacific. 

MacArthur and Nimitz would each report to 
the joint chiefs, meaning, in essence, a war effort 
run by committee. 

★ Under the navy vision for offensive 
action, the aircraft carrier USS Hornet 
would release its B-25 bombers 
onboard for a one-way strike on Tokyo. 

The aircrews would then fly on to 
China. This raid succeeded on April 
18, 1942. But it essentially siphoned off 
precious carrier assets to dampen Japanese 
public morale. 

COMBAT AT SEA 


U.S. naval intelligence broke enough Japanese code to discover that the 
Japanese planned a major offensive in New Guinea. The American rear 
admiral Frank J. Fletcher and two aircraft carriers—the USS Yorktown 
and USS Lexington —moved to engage. But this turned into something of 
a confused sail across the Coral Sea. 
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The two fleets never actually saw each other. The fighting would be from 
the air. Aircraft from the Yorktown sunk several Japanese transports at 
Tulagi. Japanese aircraft then sought out the Americans. 

For two consecutive days, the opposing carrier groups exchanged strikes. 
The end result: One small Japanese carrier was sunk, another was 
damaged and the Japanese lost critical aircrews in the exchange. But the 
Yorktown was hit and the Lexington caught fire and sunk. 


The Japanese invasion fleet now lacked sufficient air cover and withdrew. 
For Admiral Fletcher and the United States, the engagement could be 
scored as a tactical loss but a strategic victory. 
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SURRENDER AND ATROCITY 


MacArthur’s former force on Bataan was slowly beaten back, weakened 
by starvation and a lack of supplies. On April 9, 1942, nearly 80,000 
Americans and Filipinos there surrendered and were marched out. They 
suffered humiliation, brutality, starvation, and death in the infamous 
Bataan Death March. 

Other resistance melted into the jungle. Even so, the Japanese considered 
General Masaharu Homma’s operation a failure. He was sacked and 
brought back to Japan. After the war, the United States tried Homma for 
war crimes and had him executed. 

MIDWAY 


Japanese admiral Yamamoto Isoroku sought a showdown against the 
numerically inferior U.S. Pacific Fleet at Midway Island in the North 
Pacific Ocean. Nimitz wanted to meet that threat. The American aircraft 
carriers Enterprise and Hornet were deployed to the central Pacific. 
A third aircraft carrier, the Yorktown , would join as soon as repairs to it 
were completed. 
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A Japanese armada of four carriers, two light carriers, seven battleships, 
and six cruisers now gathered to face down the American force. The 
Japanese plan was to complete their Pacific defense perimeter at Midway 
and simultaneously draw into battle the U.S. aircraft carriers they had 
missed in the attack at Pearl Harbor. 

The American plan was to launch land-based air strikes from Midway, 
and—with U.S. carriers poised northeast of the island—catch the 
Japanese fleet unaware. 

The Americans won the reconnaissance battle. The Japanese ignored 
a pickup in American radio traffic in the area, even as the U.S. Navy had 
broken enough Japanese codes to know the exact dispositions and battle 
plans of the Japanese fleet. 

The Americans detected the Japanese fleet southwest of Midway early on 
June 3, 1942, and attacked by air with long-range B-17 bombers. This was 
ineffective. 

The next day, early on June 4, Japanese aircraft hit the Midway airfield. 
Still, the Japanese needed more strikes to put the Midway airfield and its 
forces out of commission. 

★ American rear admiral Frank Fletcher 
next entered the fight. His carriers—the 
Hornet , Enterprise , and Yorktown —would 
seek to engage and destroy the Japanese 
carriers Akagi , Kaga , Hiryu , and Soryu. 

★ The engagement did not begin 
auspiciously. The Hornet's aircraft 
flew in the wrong direction. Its 
F4F Wildcat fighters ran out of 
fuel and the bombers never found 
the enemy. 
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American torpedo bombers—Douglas TBD Devastators—diverted 
course and did find the Japanese carriers. But they were no match for the 
Japanese Mitsubishi Zero fighters they encountered. 

The two other carriers, the Enterprise and the Yorktown , launched 26 
more torpedo bombers. All but six of them were shot out of the air. 
But Enterprise bombers did score hits on both the Akagi and Kaga. The 
Yorktown’s planes hit the Soryu. 

By late afternoon, U.S. aircraft from the Hornet and Enterprise had located 
and attacked the Hiryu , disabling her with multiple bomb hits. But the 
Yorktown , too, was struck again and subsequently sank. 

The U.S. fleet now withdrew east in the darkness. The Japanese main 
battle fleet never located the Americans. After losing four carriers and 
their airpower, the Japanese pulled back as well. 
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For the United States, this was probably the turning point of the war 
in the Pacific. It was—for the Navy—a great victory, but one earned at 
a high cost, especially among the men of the torpedo squadrons. 

Something else was learned conclusively: American torpedoes were 
defective. They either went under a target ship or they struck and failed to 
detonate. That had to be fixed. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Could a more alert American military have prevented the 
disasters at Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines? Whose 
responsibility was it for the failure of alertness? 

71 Why didn’t the United States stick with its 
Europe-first strategy from the outset? 
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War in North 
Africa and the 
South Pacific 

Lecture 14 

I n 1942, American convoys in the Atlantic were connecting troops and 
supplies to the Allied efforts in Europe and the Soviet Union. But first, 
they had to sail past the German U-boats (submarines), which were 
skilled at picking off stray, laggard, and disabled vessels. These were under 
the command of Admiral Karl Doenitz. Meanwhile, in Africa, Allied troop 
commanders would soon engage in campaigns against Germany and its famed 
desert commander, Rommel. In the Pacific, the U.S. Navy and Marines were 
taking the fight to the Japanese across a vast swath of blue water, as well as in 
the jungles and on the beachheads of Guadalcanal, Papua New Guinea, the 
Solomon Islands, and beyond. 
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SUBMARINES 


Germany’s World War II submarines remained largely unchanged from 
the World War I models. They traveled predominantly on the surface 
under diesel power, carrying deck-mounted cannons. They could 
submerge for a few hours on battery power and attack with torpedoes. 
They communicated by high-frequency radio. As in World War I, the 
Allies recognized that the best defense against the U-boat was to avoid it. 

In May 1941, British destroyers captured the U-110 German U-boat 
near Iceland. Onboard was a sophisticated device for communicating 
in code. It became known as Enigma. The Brits let the captured 
German submarine sink—to keep their discovery secret—and put their 
cryptographers to work. 


Cracking the German code would give the Allies a tremendous advantage 
in what became known as the Battle of the Atlantic—that is, the game of 
cat-and-mouse between Allied ships and German U-boats. 
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The Germans had begun the war in 1939 with 23 seagoing subs. In the 
first month of the conflict, 33 Allied vessels were sunk: 41 by submarines 
and several others by submarine-laid mines. Then the German conquest 
of the Low Countries in May 1940 and France in June 1940 gave its navy 
easy access to the Atlantic. 

★ By December 1941, the Germans were able 
to put 88 U-boats in the water. German 
Admiral Doenitz deployed a dozen or 
more of these to the East Coast of the 
United States. The Americans lost 380 
ships from January to June 1942. 

In November 1942, a pack of 15 
German U-boats pursued and battled 
with an Allied convoy known as the 
SC-107 for seven days across nearly 
1,000 miles of ocean. Fifteen out 
of 42 ships were sunk, and another 
four damaged. 

The United States had turned over to Britain 50 World War I destroyers. 
Its own Navy became increasingly active in escorting merchant ships 
alongside the British and Canadians. As U.S. industrial capacity caught up 
with the demands of a war economy, American shipyards began launching 
as many as 17 destroyers a month. 

FIGHTING ACROSS THE WORLD 


Meanwhile, the American troop presence in England was growing. 
General George C. Marshall, the Army chief of staff, was determined 
to mass Allied strength in Britain for a decisive thrust into occupied 
France and the Continent. Marshall was in the process of building a force 
numbering 8.3 million. 
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The American troop buildup in Britain—known as Operation Bolero— 
commenced in April 1942. But the U.S. and British relationship was 
at a crossroads. The Americans were widely thought not ready to fight 
in Europe. 

The answer to that mystery became 
Operation Torch—an Allied operation 
in North Africa to secure control of 
the Mediterranean. In July 1942, Major 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
placed in charge of the landings in 
North Africa. 

Meanwhile, in the Pacific, the 
U.S. Navy and U.S. Army were at 
odds over what action to take next. 

Douglas MacArthur—the supreme 
commander of Allied forces in the southwest 

Pacific—was urging a rapid follow-up strike against the Japanese. His 
impatience was about to catch up with him in dug-in resistance in Papua, 
New Guinea. 



The Japanese felt that by capturing the Solomon Islands and cutting 
off Australia, they could force the Allies to the bargaining table. The 
American admiral Ernest King now ordered the commander in chief 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, Chester Nimitz, and Vice Admiral Robert 
Ghormley to seize a Japanese base at Tulagi, in the Solomon Islands. 

At the same time, they would move on Guadalcanal—an island where 
the Japanese were building an airfield—and toward New Guinea. In their 
urgency to strike, American preparations were rushed. Nevertheless, on 
August 7, 1942, two regimental teams from the 1 st Marine Division— 
about 6,000 men—overwhelmed about 500 Japanese soldiers and about 
1,700 laborers at Guadalcanal. The Japanese fled into the jungle. 
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Across the channel in Tulagi, a dug-in Japanese battalion put up a stiff 
fight. But the Americans secured their objectives. Out in open water, 
the American rear admiral Frank Fletcher—having only recently come 
out of fighting with the Japanese at the Battle of Coral Sea the Battle of 
Midway—now pulled his aircraft carriers out of support range, reasoning 
that the landings had succeeded. 

His decision to pull out made strategic sense, as preserving the carriers 
was important. But it was a huge tactical mistake: On August 8, Japanese 
warships commanded by Vice Admiral Gunichi Mikawa entered Iron 
Bottom Sound from Guadalcanal. At 1:33 am on August 9, Mikawa 
ordered his men to attack. 

In less than 37 minutes, Mikawa’s striking force killed more than 1,000 
American and Australian sailors, injured 700 others, and destroyed four 
heavy cruisers. It was the worst defeat in U.S. naval history. 
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WAR ON THE GROUND 


As for the Marines and soldiers on the ground, war in the Pacific tropics 
was hugely demanding. Half rations, constant air 


attack, rain, heat, tropical disease, filth, and 
a ferocious enemy combined to make for 
a painful learning experience. 




\ 

4 


General Douglas McArthur—from his 
field office in the capital of Papua New 


Guinea—kept the pressure on his men to 


win the first major land battle against 
the Japanese. In part, this was to compete 
with the Marines at Guadalcanal under 


William Halsey. 


★ The Australian 7 th Division was tasked 
with capturing Gona and Sanananda, 
while the American 32 nd Division would 
take Buna Beach and a Japanese airfield there. 

MacArthur—at headquarters in Port Moresby— 

summoned Major General Robert Eichelberger and told him: “Bob, take 
Buna or don’t come back alive.” 

The Japanese withdrew on January 13, 1943. Over a period of three tough 
months, Bob Eichelberger took Buna. The Japanese presence in Papua was 
now almost completely eliminated. American casualties numbered 2,848, 
including 930 dead. Australian battle casualties totaled 3,698, including 


3,896 dead. 


The Japanese lost about 12,000 men—almost all of them fatalities—out 
of an original force of 16,000 to 17,000 men. But the main Japanese forces 
were still advancing elsewhere in Asia, in China and Burma. 
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RUSSIA AND AFRICA 


In Europe, German forces had pressed deeply into the Soviet Union— 
inflicting millions of casualties—from Leningrad in the north nearly to 
Moscow in the center. These battles on the Eastern 
Front in 1941 and 1942 were like nothing ever 
seen before: hundreds of divisions, dozens of 
armies, and millions of men on each side, 
all arrayed across a front that extended 
1,500 miles northwest to southeast. 

★ If the USSR dropped out of the war— 
or made a separate peace with Germany, 
as it had in 1918—there could be little hope 
of an Anglo-American invasion of the 
Continent from the West. This was all 
the more reason for Churchill and FDR 
to give Stalin what he needed: some 
relief on the Eastern Front. 

★ That led to Operation TORCH. Erwin 
Rommel, the German general known as 
the Desert Fox, entered the North African 
theater at the head of the Deutsche Afrika Korps in 

February 1941. He did so after the Italian 10 th Army had been destroyed 
in a British-led Allied campaign. Many in the Arab world viewed Rommel 
as a liberator from the British. 

The Italians had hoped to seize Egypt—a former British protectorate— 
and the Suez Canal, which Great Britain still controlled. British tanks 
overwhelmed an Italian armored force. But Rommel—the Desert Fox— 
now led his men to a series of stunning victories, on his way to an eventual 
showdown near Cairo. 
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Finally, in the First Battle of El-Alamein and again in a subsequent battle 
in July 1942, the British held against the Germans. This was 90 miles 
from the Egyptian seaport of Alexandria. Afterward, both held in place 
while building up forces for the next phase of battle. 

After considerable equivocation, the Allies planned to make three separate 
landings: one on the Atlantic coast of Morocco near Casablanca, another 
on the Mediterranean coast at Oran, and a third further east, at Algiers. 
The Allied objective was to eliminate resistance and move quickly east into 
Tunisia, eventually linking up with the British Eighth Army in Egypt. 
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Meanwhile, in the standoff between German and British forces at El- 
Alamein, Rommel recognized he couldn’t expect to receive much help 
from the home front due to heavy fighting by German ground forces 
in Russia. 


At the same time, the new British commander of the Eighth Army, 
Bernard Montgomery, was receiving significant reinforcements. On 
October 23, 1942, he attacked behind heavy artillery. In a series of pitched 
battles, his forces gnawed through Rommel’s defenses and pursued them 
westward. 

THE ALLIES COME ASHORE 


★ 


★ 




As for the U.S. Army, its new triangular formation 
was about to be tested in North Africa. As 
opposed to the square division system of World 
War I—consisting of two brigades, each with 
two infantry regiments—the smaller 
triangular division consisted of three 
regiments (each with three battalions). 

It dispensed with the brigade level 
entirely. 

Triangular divisions lacked the 
staying power of the infantry- 
heavy square divisions of World 
War I. But they were more flexible 
and mobile. The Allied invasion of 
North Africa— Operation Torch— 
formally kicked off on the morning 
of November 8, 1942. 


★ Major General George S. Patton 

commanded the western landing force, which had sailed directly from 
the states. It was a convoy of more than 100 ships, including the aircraft 
carrier the USS Ranger and three escort carriers. 
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The center and eastern forces—under Major General Lloyd Fredendall 
and the British lieutenant general Kenneth Anderson—sailed through 
the straits of Gibraltar, feinted toward Egypt, and diverted south into the 
Mediterranean coastline and the harbors of Algiers and Oran. 

Allied sneak attacks directly into the harbor at Oran were a total failure, 
and not much better at Algiers. Near Casablanca, French ships and 
submarines hit four U.S. ships before all 16 were taken out of action. 
German U-boats struck another five Allied ships. 

Coming ashore cost the Allies some 3,000 killed and wounded out 
of 110,000 men. Nevertheless, the Allied force had now arrived in 
North Africa. 

From the outset, the French general Fienri Giraud posed unacceptable 
conditions for switching sides—even after General Eisenhower had him 
smuggled out of France, and chatted him up for several days at the British 
outpost of Gibraltar. 

But on November 9, the Allied landing force in Algiers captured 
the French marshal Philippe Petain’s direct underling in the Vichy 
government, Admiral Jean Francois Darlan. Darlan ordered the French to 
lay down their arms, though some continued to resist. 
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Hitler, seeing the threat of the Allied pincer movement in North Africa, 
now began a German military buildup in Tunisia. U.S. airpower in the 
region was concentrated at French bases hundreds of miles from Tunis. 
The Germans, in contrast, had seven airfields near Tunis. 

During the early stages of the campaign, the Germans had almost four 
times as many aircraft available as the Allies. But by the end of 1942, 
the United States was in the fight in North Africa. It had landed more 
than 437,000 troops and 42,000 vehicles to confront a strong and growing 
German and Italian force of more than 100,000 in Tunisia alone. 

Out in the Pacific, two Allied ground forces—one on Guadalcanal, 
and another in New Guinea—were blocking the Japanese advance 
toward Australia. In the Atlantic, operations were under way to defeat 
the German U-boat threat. And in England, there was the beginning of 
a strategic U.S. Air Force that could take the war to Germany. 
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INTO 1943 


In Africa, on February 14, 1943—with some of Rommel’s forces 
available—the Germans initiated a week-long series of armored thrusts 
backed by air strikes. These shattered American defenses and drove the 
men back some 30 miles. 

Yet the balance of forces was shifting only a little more than a year after 
the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. The U.S. Army and Army Air Force 
had grown to some 3 million men and women. The U.S. Navy numbered 
640,000. The strength of the Marines was almost 150,000. 

In North Africa, the British general Montgomery—with double the 
number of men and tanks available to Germany’s Rommel—pried loose 
a German-Italian force short of its Suez Canal and Cairo objectives. Still, 
Operation Torch was by no means an Allied victory—not yet. 

American casualties in Tunis numbered some 6,000 men. Major General 
Fredendall—whom Eisenhower held responsible for a less-than-superb 
display of generalship—was relieved of the II Corps command. On March 
6, 1943, he was replaced by General George Smith Patton Jr. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Should the American landings in North Africa have 
come ashore closer to the objective of Tunis rather than 
a thousand miles to the west? Why didn’t they? 

71 In the Battle of the Atlantic, what were the 
decisive factors in the outcome? 
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Air Power 
over Germany; 
Toward Japan 
by Sea 

Lecture 15 

N orth Africa meant more to the British than to the Americans in World 
War II, at least in the beginning. Egypt was key to the Brits’ ability 
to maintain control of the Suez Canal. The region also was critical 
for oil supplies. Germany was confident that by war’s end it would occupy the 
Middle East oil fields. But in November 1942, the British general Bernard 
Montgomery pushed the Nazis out of the coastal railway station of El-Alamein, 
northwest of Cairo. This Allied victory came at a terrible cost of men and 
machines: 13,500 Allied casualties, including 4,500 dead, as well as the loss of 
500 tanks and 100 aircraft. It also drove home that the Americans had a great 
deal at stake in North Africa, after all. 
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OPERATIONS IN 1943 IN NORTH AFRICA 


★ 


★ 



In Washington, Army Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall believed that Dwight 
Eisenhower—his commander-in chief 
in North Africa—faced a make-or- 
break challenge. 


British and American forces in 
Tunisia were now moving to 
catch Axis fighters between them: 
Montgomery’s British Eighth 
Army moved out to the east, in 
the lead position, while Patton’s 
II Corps conducted a diversion in 
the west. 


But in March 1943, the Americans’ 1 st Infantry Division was savagely 
counterattacked by the veteran German 10 th Panzer Division at El Guettar 
Tunisia. The Americans fought back; eventually, the German attack 
dissipated, pulling back. Then, the Americans beat back a second wave 
with synchronized artillery and machine gun fire. 


Further north—at Maknassy Pass—the 1 st Armored Division ran up 
against a tough, dug-in enemy. Patton ordered the American general 
Orlando Ward and his 1 st Armored Division to take this narrow pass 
through Tunisia’s Eastern Dorsal mountain range. 


Ward did so, leading a night attack, but he was wounded and evacuated. 
Patton accused him of having “simply dawdled” and relieved Ward 
of command. Eventually, the Germans withdrew under pressure 
from Montgomery. 

By mid-April 1943, Eisenhower felt II Corps was in strong enough shape 
to place Omar N. Bradley in command, freeing Patton to help plan the 
coming invasion of Sicily. 
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Eisenhower ordered the American corps and its 100,000 men north, 
taking on more offensive responsibilities. The Germans withdrew into 
a 140-mile defensive line around Tunis and coastal areas. They defended 
this position with some 100,000 front-line troops, including Italians, and 
with hundreds of thousands more rear area troops behind them. 

During this same period, Allied airpower was coming under more 
effective control. In one day of concentrated attack, Axis forces lost over 
200 planes. By early May, the German Luftwaffe evacuated its remaining 
air bases in Tunisia. 

On May 4, 1943, when the Allies launched the main attack toward Tunis 
from the west, the German and Italian resistance began to crumble. 
A week later, U.S. forces cut the road between the ports of Bizerte and 
Tunis and linked up with British forces advancing from the south. 


On May 13, the Italian First Army surrendered—the last major Axis force 
in North Africa. The Allies took some 273,000 prisoners. More than 
2,000 Axis aircraft were destroyed. 
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OPERATIONS IN SICILY 


In July 1943, Allied forces invaded Sicily. The aim was to secure 
Mediterranean lines of communication, pressure Italy, divert German 
resources from Russia, and encourage Turkey to join the Allies. 


Allied air operations over Sicily and southern Italy had been continuous 
for months. German air forces were seriously degraded. But the island was 
defended by more than 300,000 troops, including two German divisions. 

This invasion—known as Operation Husky—was preceded by the seizure 
of three small islands off the coast of Tunisia to establish air bases close to 
the landing site. 

It was aided immensely by a superb deception campaign, including a ruse 
that planted false Allied plans in German hands. Using the body of 
a homeless person, the British fabricated a Captain William Martin of the 
Royal Marines. They planted false information about an upcoming attack 
on Greece on the corpse. 


★ 


★ 



The British then dropped the body offshore from Spain, where it was 
recovered, and the bogus information was turned over to German 
intelligence. The German field marshal Albert 
Kesselring bit on the deception and deployed 
additional Axis forces to the Italian island of 
Sardinia and Greece. 


In the actual invasion of Sicily, British forces 
under Montgomery were to seize the ferry 
crossing to the island at Messina while 
American forces under Patton landed to 
the west. But Patton raced Montgomery 
to Messina and got there first. These 
maneuvers achieved complete tactical 
surprise. By nightfall, the troops had 
secured multiple beachheads. 
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★ By July 15, U.S. and British forces had 
established a continuous line 12—20 miles 
inland from the beach. Most of their 
major combat units were ashore. On July 
25, Italian dictator Benito Mussolini was 
overthrown in Rome. By now, the weight of 
Allied forces in Sicily—combined with 
Allied airpower, and political turmoil 
on the Italian mainland—had proved 
too much for the Germans, who 
evacuated the island. 

Meanwhile, in northern Italy, 

Rommel had taken command of Axis 
forces. The Germans moved north 
of the Volturno River and then fell 
back 15 miles to prepared defensive 
positions. The Allies—facing bad 
weather and extraordinarily difficult 
terrain—paused. 

AIR OPERATIONS 

On another broader strategic front, the Allies were making progress. This 
was known as the Combined Bomber Offensive. It was to be a massive 
bombing campaign against Germany by U.S. and British pilots stationed 
in Britain. 

The British had their own ideas about strategic bombing: Go in at night 
and target the working population. They termed it dehousing. It entailed 
firebombing cities. 

The United States wanted precision bombing by daylight and had the 
aircraft to be effective: the B-17 Flying Fortress and the B-24 Liberator. 
Over the spring and summer of 1942, American crews flew the planes to 
England from the United States and learned to operate them in theater. 
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For U.S. airmen, there was much to be learned, including how to keep the 
planes in the air with unreliable electrical systems and engines, managing 
the daily strike routine, flying in formation, and flying through anti¬ 
aircraft fire. 

Commencing in August 1942, American pilots went after their first 
targets: railyards, shipyards, and submarine pens across the English 
Channel in France, which was still close enough to maintain British 
fighter protection. 

British airmen like Air Chief Marshal Arthur Tedder were skeptical of 
the U.S. vision of air power, wondering: Why load up your bombers with 
gunners and ammunition? Doing so came at the expense of bomb weight. 
Daylight attacks also presented vulnerabilities. 

In spring and summer 1943, British and American raiding parties 
of 30 and even 100 bombers began to hit targets as far away as 
Germany: docks, submarine shelters, rail yards, and factories. But loss 
rates on some missions exceeded 10 percent of the bombers flown. Allied 
fighters lacked the range to fly as far as the bombers did, lessening the 
bombers’ protection. 
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In a June 1943 Allied raid against Kiel, Germany, German fighters 
swarmed 60 American B-17 bombers on attack. Twenty-two Flying 
Fortresses were lost. In July 1943, a U.S. raid against German aircraft 
factories outside of Berlin started out with 160 aircraft. Only 28 reached 
the target. Twenty-two were shot down. Morale sagged badly. The 
strategic bomber offensive was curtailed, pending arrival of fighter planes 
that could escort the bombers all the way to a target and back. 

THE PACIFIC 


In the Pacific, a series of land and sea battles between Allied and Japanese 
forces at Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands and on the northern coast 
of Papua had turned the war in the Allies’ favor between August 1942 


and February 1943. But Japanese admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto was again building up 
airpower to contend with American forces. 

★ U.S. code breaking revealed 
Yamamoto’s plan for a flight- 
inspection tour of Japanese 
bases in the south Pacific. On 
April 18, 1943, U.S. aircraft 
ambushed and shot down 
Yamamoto near Bougainville 
Island, the largest of the 
Solomon Islands. 

Meanwhile, General Douglas MacArthur and Admiral Chester Nimitz— 
the commander-in-chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet—led their offensive 
campaigns toward the Philippines. At the time, the Japanese fortress at 
Rabaul, New Britain—an island of Papua New Guinea—was home to five 
Japanese airfields and more than 100,000 troops. 

With a fine harbor, it served as the principal forward base of the Japanese. 
American forces now leap-frogged hundreds of miles from the islands 
of Buna and Guadalcanal in a series of amphibious operations. Japanese 
forces defended against almost every Allied action. 
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Meanwhile, in parallel with MacArthur’s advance toward the Philippines, 
Admiral Nimitz was ordered to take the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 
Nimitz’s boss—Admiral Ernest J. King—was determined to implement 
an attack straight west into Japan. 

If American bombers were to reach Japan, the United States needed to 
secure an air base in the Mariana Islands. But before that, American island 
hoppers would need to reach the Marshall Islands. 

To achieve that, they needed an obscure atoll known as Tarawa, 3,200 
miles from Tokyo. The Japanese had stationed 3,800 troops at Tarawa, 
supported with large cannons on the beaches, and concrete bunkers. 

By November 1943, an Allied force of 200 ships was en route to two 
of the Gilbert Islands—Tarawa and Makin—under the command of 
Admiral Raymond Spruance. At Tarawa, the U.S. 2 nd Marine Division 
disembarked at low tide. The men became stranded on reefs hundreds of 
yards offshore, while Japanese gunners cut them down. In just 76 hours, 
the Americans lost 997 Marines and 30 sailors. Counting injuries and 
missing, they took total casualties of 3,407 men. 
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But U.S. tanks came ashore and Japanese positions were 
systematically eliminated. Admiral Nimitz said the bloody but 
victorious campaign “knocked down the front door to the Japanese 
defenses in the central Pacific.” 

The American assault on Kwajalein, in the Marshall Islands, began on 
January 31, 1944. After two days of naval bombardment, and five days 
of tough fighting, almost 8,000 Japanese soldiers were dead. The United 
States lost 372. 

Next, U.S. air and naval forces struck the big Japanese base at Truk in 
the Caroline Islands. In a campaign known as Operation Hailstone, 
the Americans took out some 273 Japanese planes as well as 200,000 
tons of supplies and two destroyers. The next day, U.S. forces took 
Eniwetok Atoll. 

MacArthur, meanwhile, bypassed the Japanese stronghold at Rabaul to 
occupy the Admiralty Islands of Papua New Guinea. He continued to 
move up the northern coast, taking out Japanese air bases and defenders. 
By July 1944, MacArthur almost had his springboard to return to the 
Japanese-occupied Philippines he’d been forced to depart more than two 
years earlier. 

To the northeast, Admiral Nimitz’s forces were advancing to the Mariana 
Islands, landing on Saipan. Once ashore, however, Nimitz’s landing 
forces were pounded by Japanese artillery and mortars and hit by night 
counterattacks. 

Japan had now assembled its combined fleet—nine carriers, five 
battleships, 11 heavy cruisers, 30 light cruisers, and destroyers—and 
moved it toward the Marianas. In addition, the Japanese deployed 23 
submarines to assist. 
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To the impending showdown, the United States brought 15 aircraft 
carriers, seven battleships, and more than 80 light cruisers and destroyers. 
U.S. carrier aircraft outnumbered the Japanese 2:1. U.S. fighter plans 
centered on the Grumman F6F Hellcat, which could outfly and outgun 
the famed Japanese Zero. 

Still, Japanese aircraft enjoyed superior flying range. That might enable 
the Japanese carriers to stand off, and control the timing and pace of 
the action. 

On the morning of June 19, 1944, the Americans attacked first, striking 
Japanese aircraft at Guam. Then, three waves of Japanese aircraft— 
launched from carriers—came after the American fleet. These were 
intercepted, engaged, and mostly shot down. Only 24 of 69 escaped in 
the first phase. 
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In the second wave, 98 of 130 Japanese planes were destroyed. A third 
wave was misdirected, and a fourth scattered while taking heavy losses. 
American submarines sunk a Japanese aircraft carrier. All told, the 
Japanese lost 346 airplanes and the carrier. 

The next day, U.S. aircraft found the Japanese fleet. They sunk another 
carrier and damaged two cruisers. The Japanese ended up with only 
33 serviceable carrier-based aircraft out of the 400 they had begun the 
battle with. 

For Japan, the Battle of the Philippine Sea in June 1944 was the end of any 
realistic hope of regaining naval superiority. It was the true beginning of 
the end of the war. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Was the decision to invade Sicily the best use of time 
and resources, or would a more daring thrust into 
Italy itself have achieved strategic success? 

71 Should the U.S. Joint Chiefs have insisted on 
unity of command in the Pacific theater? 
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From 
Normandy 
to Berlin 
and Tokyo 

Lecture 16 


I n January 1944, Allied forces were deeply engaged in Italy. In the Pacific, 
the Americans were pushing up from New Guinea and westward from 
Hawaii. Now, serious planning began for the long-awaited cross-channel 
invasion from Great Britain into France. This was the all-out campaign the 
Americans had been pressing for to take down Adolf Hitler and the Third 
Reich. It would march from Normandy to Cherbourg and the Siegfried Line. 
It would liberate Paris and roll forward across the Moselle and the Rhine 
into Germany’s industrial Ruhr valley. It would reach through the forested 
Ardennes and not stop before Berlin. It was called Operation Overlord. 
And while all this was under way, American forces in the Pacific were island 
hopping toward the Philippines and Japan. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt ordered General Dwight Eisenhower 
to Britain to join the Allied staff planning the invasion of continental 
Europe. The Germans had some 60 combat divisions in France, and 
they were preparing to defeat any landing at the beach with minefields, 
obstacles, and other resistance—something called Hitler’s West Wall. 
Then, they would move in their reserves to mop up. 

Eisenhower’s team resolved to meet the Nazi challenge with Allied 
air and naval superiority. They planned to land five Allied divisions 
simultaneously under continuous air protection. Sherman tanks would roll 
forward in the first wave, with additional forces parachuted in to block 
German counterattacks. Once the initial landing was complete, the Allies 
would push reinforcements ashore and build artificial harbors offshore to 
facilitate rapid logistics buildup. 

The invasion would have to be staged on the channel coast, east or west 
of the mouth of the Seine River. The best beaches lay to the east, and that 
was the shortest route into the heart of Germany. To the west, the beaches 
were more difficult. 

The Allies decided to deceive Hitler into believing the Allied invasion 
would come in the east. Lieutenant General George Patton—just up from 
Sicily—was put in charge of a fictitious First U.S. Army. Patton’s fictitious 
First Army initially consisted of units actually belonging to British general 
Bernard Montgomery. This gave the appearance that the Allied forces 
assembling under Patton in east and southeast England were much larger 
than the force gathered at the same time to actually go into France. 

To the Germans, the appearance was the Allies would cross the narrowest 
strip of English Channel, landing in the Pas-de-Calais region of France 
150 miles northeast of Normandy. At the same time, the real invasion 
force was carefully—and quietly—organized, trained, and bivouacked 
further west and north. By April 1944, England was full of troops, 
equipment, and supplies. 
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The command structure was beset by the usual quarrels and slights. 
Montgomery, full of self-confidence after his victory over Rommel, 
insisted on being named the ground force commander. Eisenhower, 
the supreme commander of Allied Expeditionary Forces, said no and 
threatened to resign. He got his way. 



D-DAY 


D-Day was slated for Monday, June 5, 1944. But heavy wind and waves 
forced a 24-hour postponement. At last, paratroopers prepared, with three 
airborne divisions and 1,200 aircraft in force. Eisenhower made the call, 
telling the men: “The eyes of the world are upon you. The hopes and 
prayers of liberty-loving people everywhere march with you.” 
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This was the greatest amphibious operation in history: 5,000 landing craft 
and assault ships, six battleships, 23 cruisers, 250 destroyers and escort 
vessels, more than 250 minesweepers, and 130,000 soldiers. 

Forces came ashore between 6:30 and 7:30 am. Off to the east, British 
and Canadian forces landed on beaches marked Juno, Gold, and Sword. 
To the west, the U.S. 4 th Division landed at Utah Beach without too much 
difficulty. But on Omaha Beach, the U.S. 1 st Infantry Division took heavy 
casualties. The United States sustained more than 4,400 casualties that 
first day, most of them coming on Omaha Beach. 


★ 


★ 


★ 


However, German reinforcements were stymied by confusion, obstacles, 
and resistance. Allied forces struggled for weeks to break out of the 
beachhead lines. Progress of a few hundred meters cost hundreds of 
casualties. 



General Omar Bradley came ashore in 
France within 24 hours after Allied 
troops landed at Normandy. With a sense 
of desperation, he planned to break out 
through pastureland west of the small 
Normandy town of Saint-Lo. 


On July 25, 1944, he ordered waves of 
Allied bombers to strike a target box 
about 2,000 by 5,500 meters. Some 
bombs fell short when the air attack 
came in over friendly forces instead of 
parallel to the front, and the Americans 
suffered more than 100 casualties. But 
German defenders were obliterated. 


Many Allied tanks were now equipped with plow blades to cut through 
hedgerows. By July 31, U.S. forces were swinging wide around the German 
defenses. Too late, the German high command realized Normandy had 
been the main effort. 
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Patton’s Third Army now swept south and east, pushing toward German 
border areas familiar to Patton and other doughboys of World War I. Paris 
itself would be liberated formally by the Free French Forces—under the 
leadership of General Charles de Gaulle—on August 25th. 

In the north, the British were taking the most direct route to Germany. 
And in the south—on the Mediterranean coast of France—the Allies 
launched a separate assault into France known as Anvil, and from there 
into Germany from the south. By September 15 th , the front Stalin had 
sought for two years was finally in place. 

AUTUMN 


For the Allies, the autumn of 1944 seemed promising. In five years of war, 
Germany had lost 114,215 officers and more than 3.6 million men. But 
an early conclusion to the war was not to be. Germany still had some 7.5 
million men in the field or in supply operations. 

Montgomery made repeated demands on Eisenhower to prioritize 
a straight thrust into the heart of Germany. As a result, Patton’s Third 
Army—on the far right wing—was allotted less than half its daily supply 
requirement. By October, the Allied offensive was grinding to a halt. 

But the development of a new long-range fighter, the P-51 Mustang—a 
U.S. airframe married with a British engine—transformed American 
bombing. Fighter cover became available all the way into Germany. U.S. 
bombers based in Britain hammered designated targets in massive raids. 

The attacks on the German oil industry, for instance, had a significant 
impact on Nazi air activity. German fuel production would be cut to just 
12% of its prewar level. 

But it became clear that Montgomery and the British were unable to lead 
a major attack into Germany before winter. Instead, the assignment would 
have to be taken on by Omar Bradley’s First Army. 
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An American force under U.S. General Courtney Hodges would launch 
toward Cologne. Along the way, they became entangled with the German 
275 th Division, which chewed up parts of four American divisions in an 
engagement now known as the hell of the Huertgen Forest. It produced 
some 25,000 casualties. 
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THE PACIFIC 


In the Pacific, operations tempo stepped up in autumn 1944. A tough 
decision now had to be made: invade Taiwan or seize the Philippines. 
General Douglas MacArthur’s leapfrogging advance northwest from 
New Guinea set the stage for a move into the southern Philippine island 
of Leyte. 

MacArthur caught the Japanese off-guard and landed at Leyte on October 
20, facing only minimal resistance. In effect, the decision had been made. 

In response, the Japanese launched a plan to bring their whole combined 
fleet into action. They would split the fleet—using their carriers as bait 
well to the north—to draw U.S. naval assets away and sneak in to wipe 
out the American troops ashore. 

This led to the greatest naval battle in history: the Battle of Leyte Gulf. 
A textbook deployment of U.S. PT boats, destroyer screens, and main 
battle lines met a Japanese force moving from the southwest and defeated 
it in the Surigao Straits. 

The next morning, a group of U.S. escort carriers was taken by surprise 
by a second Japanese force from the north. But U.S. destroyer attacks 
mitigated disaster. In the far north, the Americans found the large 
Japanese carriers and struck them in successive waves, forcing the Japanese 
to retire toward Okinawa. 

MacArthur’s troops—now ashore at Leyte and numbering some 
100,000—moved to seize key terrain and airfields. The American victory 
at the Battle of Leyte Gulf from October 23-26, 1944, opened the way for 
a full U.S. invasion of the Philippines. 
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BACK IN EUROPE 


By December, Eisenhower had 48 divisions arrayed along a 600-mile line. 
He was gathering strength and planning to launch the final offensive into 
Germany. But Hitler had drawn off some of his best divisions to preempt 
the Allied attack. 

The German thrust would slash northwest through the Ardennes Forest 
in Belgium and across the Meuse River toward Antwerp. Driving north, 
it would then encircle and cut off Montgomery’s 21 st Army Group from 
Bradley’s 12 th Army Group. Allied intelligence didn’t pick up on the 
indicators. 

On December 16, the Germans struck. Timed to coincide with bad 
weather, the Nazis smashed into the weakest sector of Bradley’s 12 th Army 
Group and opened a 65-mile wedge that historians would refer to as 
a bulge. 

This became the Battle of the Bulge—and Adolf Hitler’s bold stroke to 
turn the tide of the war back in Germany’s favor. Viewed broadly, the 
Battle of the Bulge was a bad show for Allied generals. It caught them by 
surprise, outnumbered 3:1 in troops and 2:1 in tanks. 
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While they fended off the worst of the disaster, they allowed much of the 
attacking German force to escape. American casualties numbered some 
81,000 soldiers. The engagement probably delayed the Allied victory over 
Germany by as much as three months. 

With the winter chill sapping the men, the Allies resumed their march. 
Hitler defended west of the Rhine River and lost significant forces in 
February. Montgomery led the main effort across the Rhine to seize 
Germany’s industrial heartland: the Ruhr valley. But he was stalled by 
flooded terrain. 


★ 


★ 


★ 



Omar Bradley made the first crossing to protect his right flank, when 
the U.S. 9 th Armored Division seized the bridge at Remagen, southeast of 
Cologne. Soon, Patton crossed, too. 


In the south, the 6 th Army Group under General 
Jacob Devers crossed. Devers was known for his 
ability to get things done. He helped develop 
a faster, sturdier armored tank with a higher- 
powered gun to contend with German tanks. 


He replaced Eisenhower as commander 
of the European theater of operations in 
spring 1943, and then was given command 
of the 6 th Army Group before it entered 
France and fought its way into Germany. 


By early April 1943, the Allies achieved Eisenhower’s aim of occupying 
the Ruhr. German soldiers peeled off their uniforms and surrendered by 
the thousands. On April 13, the Soviet Army captured Berlin. And on 
April 30, Adolf Hitler shot himself dead at a secret underground bunker 
in Berlin. 


From the invasion at Normandy on June 6, 1944 through Germany’s 
surrender on May 7, 1945, the Americans suffered a horrific 587,000 
casualties. But the war in Europe was won. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST JAPAN 


The Allies were closing their grip on Japan. American naval submarines 
were now armed with radar and more reliable torpedoes than at the outset 
of the war. And in 1944, they had sunk more than 2.7 million tons of 
Japanese merchant shipping—some 600 ships. By the beginning of 1945, 
Japan had lost about two-thirds of its ability to move oil. 

On January 9, 1945, General Douglas MacArthur’s men in the Pacific 
ran a gauntlet of kamikaze attacks that sunk 20 Allied ships and landed 
on Luzon—the principal island of the Philippines. Once ashore, 250,000 
Japanese were waited for them. A fanatical resistance lasted into March. 

As part of a strategic bombing campaign against Japan, the United States 
planned also to seize the tiny volcanic island of Iwo Jima. Taking it was 
perhaps the toughest fight of the war. Three Marine divisions went ashore 
after three days of bombardment and confronted a tenacious defense of 
21,000 Japanese fighters honeycombed into caves and tunnels. 
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The Marines eliminated one Japanese position at a time. The island was 
declared secure on March 11, at a cost of 25,000 casualties. 

Meanwhile, on March 9, 1945, Major General Curtis LeMay ordered 
a firebombing campaign aimed at destroying cities and breaking civilian 
morale on mainland Japan. Strikes on Tokyo killed some 250,000 people. 

On April 1, the Tenth United States Army landed at Okinawa—the 
largest of the Ryuku island chain. This was intended to be the last 
stepping-stone to the main invasion of Japan. The island was declared 
secure in late June, but the toll was high: 40,000 U.S. Army and Marine 
casualties and 10,000 U.S. Navy casualties. 

In the midst of this, the fourth-term U.S. President Franklin Roosevelt 
died on April 12, 1945. Having long combated high blood pressure, 
acute bronchitis, and his most visible ailment—polio—a massive cerebral 
hemorrhage killed him. 

Vice President Harry Truman stepped in as commander-in-chief. It was 
left to him to ask Japan to surrender. Receiving no response, President 
Truman authorized the use of the atomic bomb, first against Hiroshima, 
then Nagasaki. On August 15, 1945, Japan surrendered. World War II 
was over. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Was the strategic bomber offensive against Germany 
worth the effort? Or would those resources have been 
better utilized in building ships, tanks, and artillery? 

71 Eisenhower was accused of lacking imagination by 
attacking on a broad front. Was he wrong to do so? 
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Korea and 
the Cold War 

Lecture 17 

I n 1948, President Harry Truman was re-elected. The next year, the United 
States formed the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or NATO, with 
12 European allies. NATO was built on the pledge that an attack on 
one member was an attack on all. A few months later, Chinese communists 
under Chairman Mao Zedong prevailed in that nation’s civil war. The Soviet 
Union tested its first atomic bomb. In early 1950, the United States made the 
decision to rearm—after a drawdown following World War II—and declared 
the zones and countries it would protect. The southern reaches of the Korean 
Peninsula—formerly annexed to Japan—were not designated part of this area 
of protection, even though the U.S. military had occupied and administered it. 
But war did not wait on American decision making. 
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A COMMUNIST REGIME 


The Soviet Union had set up a communist regime in northern Korea in 
1949 under Kim Il-Sung. Now, it began a campaign of economic and 
psychological pressure against the people of the south. Kim had been 
a guerilla leader whose dream now was to unify Korea under his rule. 
For Stalin, this was an opportunity to gain leverage against the United 
States and against China, which was under Mao Zedong—whom Stalin 
distrusted. 


For Mao, the rising tensions presented the possibility that the United 
States might threaten his own regime. But he also saw an opportunity to 
press Stalin for help in achieving military-industrial development and to 
build his prestige. 


On June 25, 1950, northern Korean tanks crossed the 38 th parallel to 
invade the south. Seven divisions advanced toward Seoul, while others 
attacked along the east coast. Forward southern Korean forces—lacking 
anti-tank weapons—were shattered. 


Fiowever, by destroying the Plan River Bridge 
and other crossings into the southern capital, 
they won at least a brief delay. Within 
48 hours, President Truman authorized 
General Douglas MacArthur to employ air 
and naval forces against the invading forces 
on the Korean Peninsula. 


MacArthur had at his disposal four under¬ 
strength occupation divisions in Japan 
and a regimental combat team in 
Okinawa. The army divisions lacked 
about a third of their infantry and 
artillery units and most of their armor. 
Their weapons were already outmoded 
relics of World War II. 
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MILITARY INTERVENTION 


In June 1950, the United Nations’ Security Council voted to intervene 
militarily—the first such decision in its brief history. The Soviet Union 
could have vetoed the decision, but its representative had walked out six 
months earlier in a separate dispute over China. 

The United Nations’ first multinational force arrived quickly, but too late 
to save Seoul. When the United States deployed units from Japan, they 
were largely untrained, poorly equipped, and under strength. 

On July 2, Task Force Smith—named for a lieutenant colonel and his 
406 men—flew into Pusan, in the far south, from Japan on C-54 
transports. This task force consisted of little more than portions of two 
rifle companies, a recoilless rifle platoon, two mortar platoons, and half 
a battalion headquarters company. But they moved quickly to engage 
the enemy. 

Three days later, Task Force Smith established a roadblock outside Osan. 
But northern Korean T-34 tanks shrugged off the Americans’ anti-tank 
weapons fire. Three of them took disabling hits while 33 others passed by 
and headed south. 
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In the weeks to come, as more Americans 
arrived and the fighting increased, Major 
General William Dean—the commander 
of the Eighth Army’s 24 th Division—was 
himself captured. 

This came amid a delaying action to slow 
the northern offensive and to gain time for 
the Eight Army to erect a defense around 
Pusan, 100 miles south of Seoul. Pusan was 
the last port under the south’s control. 



Over the next two days, more of Smith’s men were fed into the fight. This 
brought the first ground clash between north Korean and U.S. forces. 
American casualties amounted to about 150 infantrymen killed, wounded, 
or missing. 


THE PLAN 


MacArthur met in Japan with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to discuss the 
overall strategy. The general briefed a plan to land at Inchon, on the 
peninsula’s west coast—opposite Seoul. If successful, the landing promised 
to cut off most of the northern forces, which were pushing toward Pusan. 

The Americans would have to get over the mud flats at Inchon Harbor 
during the highest of tides on September 15, October 11, or November 3. 
If the Americans didn’t meet their exact timetable, they could be stranded 
and destroyed. 

Washington leadership didn’t like the plan, but MacArthur held firm. 
According to an account from a young U.S. Army officer named 
Alexander Haig, at one point, MacArthur said, “Gentlemen, we will land 
at Inchon on September 15 or you will have a new supreme commander 
in the Far East.” 
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At dawn on September 15, the U.S. X Corps landed at Inchon under 
MacArthur’s chief of staff, Major General Edward Almond. This force 
consisted of the U.S. 1 st Marine Division and 7 th Infantry Division; it met 
only scattered resistance as it raced toward Seoul. Still, it was a tough fight 
to break into Seoul. 


The next day, the U.S. Eighth Army— 
under Lieutenant General Walton Walker— 
attacked to break out of the Pusan perimeter. 
American forces at Pusan soon linked up with 
the 7 th Infantry near Osan. U.S. and United 
Nations forces succeeded at moving 
forward to clear the enemy from Seoul, 
up toward the 38 th parallel. 

MacArthur requested, and received, 
permission to advance even 
further—north of the parallel— 
to complete the destruction of 
the north’s army and unify the 
peninsula. He would also seek 
to ascertain whether communist 
China or the Soviet Union 
would intervene. 



In fact, the Chinese and Soviets both sought to thwart the advance of 
American and southern Korean troops, though by different means. China 
warned it “would not stand aside.” 

CONTINUED ENGAGEMENTS 


On October 15, MacArthur and President Truman met in the Pacific 
at Wake Island. Truman and his party were offended by the general’s 
apparent disdain for the president. Still, MacArthur promised there would 
be no Chinese intervention and American troops would be back in Japan 
by Christmas. 
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American troops—led by the 1 st Cavalry Division—now took the 
northern Korean capital of Pyongyang on October 20. Leading elements 
of the south’s 6 th Division reached the Yalu River—the border with China. 

MacArthur’s intelligence showed the Chinese poised with 24 divisions just 
north of the border. Other southern Korean units raced up the east coast 
and far to the north. 

American forces were in a logistics tangle, however, caused by MacArthur’s 
decision to re-embark the 1 st Marine Division and 7 th Infantry at Inchon 
for an amphibious assault on northern Korea’s east coast. By the time 
the Marines arrived at the northern port of Wonsan—now in southern 
Korean hands—the harbor was full of mines laid under the direction of 
Russian experts. 
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MacArthur shifted the landing far north to Iwon, where they came ashore 
November 9. MacArthur had split U.S. forces into the Eighth Army in 
the west and X Corps on the east coast, separated by 60 to 100 miles 
of rugged mountains. He had left other U.S. forces behind in the south 
to deal with the threat of guerillas and northern Korean units that had 
been bypassed. 



Meanwhile, Chinese communist forces now engaged the Americans 
directly. On November 1, Chinese communist forces ambushed 
a battalion of 1 st Cavalry well north of Pyongyang. Six hundred American 
officers and men were lost. 


To the east, 1 st Marine Division destroyed the Chinese 124 th Division. 
MacArthur pushed further. And on November 21—in bitter cold—the 
7 th Division reached the Yalu River on the Chinese border. Four days later, 
after nightfall, the main Chinese communist blow fell on southern Korean 
forces north of Pyongyang and virtually annihilated them. 
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The Chinese now drove south to entrap the U.S. I Corps, which was 
struggling in difficult terrain along the west coast. The Chinese struck the 
U.S. 2 nd Infantry Division. Then, as the 2 nd Division tried to retreat, the 
Chinese occupied ridgelines on either side. The Americans ran a gauntlet 
of fire. On November 28, 1950, MacArthur called off the advance to the 
Yalu and the Chinese border. 

A CHANGE OF PLANS 


The White House, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the United Nations 
all had a lot to think about. Perhaps Korea was a diversion from more 
important matters. Stalin had perhaps 175 divisions in Eastern Europe— 
and nuclear weapons. The French and the Viet Minh were waging war 
in Indochina. 

Washington told MacArthur to withdraw as necessary to preserve his 
force. Mao was winning his gamble. Fighting the Americans had enabled 
him to employ and season his army. At the same time, he could argue to 
Stalin that he needed armaments and greater munitions capacity. Stalin 
also was validated. Truman and the Americans were off balance. 

By the end of December 1950, Eighth Army and X Corps were back down 
to the 38 th parallel. On New Year’s Day of 1951, the Chinese renewed their 
attack. Under heavy pressure, demoralized United Nations forces fell back 
further, giving up Seoul and Inchon before holding 
the line. 

★ Lieutenant General Matthew Ridgway took over 
a demoralized Eighth Army after its commander 
officer, General Walker, was killed in a jeep 
accident. The Chinese attacked again, 
striking the 2 nd Division in the center of the 
peninsula. A request for withdrawal went 
all the way up to Ridgway. He said no. In 
three days of fighting at Chipyong-Ni, the 
9 th Infantry held despite heavy losses. 
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MacArthur now told the Joint Chiefs of Staff he saw three alternatives: 

1. Continue as before, putting the Americans in danger of defeat. 

2. Expand the war by bombing China, blockading the Chinese coast, 
and encouraging the exiled Chiang Kai-Shek and the nationalists to 
resume Chinas civil war. 

3. Seek an armistice along the 38 th parallel. 

Discussions continued through January. MacArthur wanted four more 
U.S. divisions. He considered the United States to be at war with China. 
The options were to win or evacuate. But MacArthur’s arrogance after 
Inchon had cost him the support of the Joint Chiefs. 

Truman wanted the American forces to recover the overrun southern 
Korean territory back up to the 38 th parallel. And then he wanted 
an armistice. 

General Ridgway’s slow and deliberate offensive—called Operation 
Killer—next gained ground. And Washington recovered confidence. 
Truman and his advisors sought a diplomatic settlement. 

But MacArthur issued a virtual ultimatum to the Chinese. He demeaned 
the Chinese military and implied U.S. willingness to extend the 
conflict. He’d crossed a line that military commanders—no matter how 
illustrious—must not cross. 

To compound the sin, MacArthur had also written a letter to House 
Minority Leader Joseph William Jr. of Massachusetts, part of which 
read, “if we lose the war to communism in Asia the fall of Europe 
is inevitable.” 

MacArthur had ventured too far across the line from the military to 
the political. Washington was incensed. Retired general George C. 
Marshall—now the secretary of defense and never a MacArthur fan— 
agreed he had to go. Ridgway would replace MacArthur. 
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This provoked a national uproar because MacArthur was one of 
the great heroic leaders of WWII, architect of the most sweeping 
amphibious victory in modern history at Inchon, and a stalwart of the 
Republican Party. 

Received with a hero’s welcome by millions of Americans, he pursued the 
1952 presidential nomination—unsuccessfully. And then he was gone. 
Gone with him was an era in which wars were fought to final victory and 
unconditional surrender. 

FALLING ACTION 


By June 1951, UN forces in Korea had regained ground and pushed 
north of the 38 th parallel. The Chinese counterattacked. Their losses were 
enormous—perhaps 200,000 men, including some mass surrenders. 
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American control of the seas around the Korean Peninsula was 
uncontested. In the air, U.S. pilots consistently outfought northern 
Korean, Chinese, and Soviet pilots. American bombers wrecked the 
north’s logistics network. 

Over the next 20 months—into the spring and summer of 1953—the 
battle raged. But now, soldiers were fighting and dying for diplomatic 
leverage. It was frustrating, costly, and confusing. 

To Mao and Stalin, it all made sense. They were bleeding the Americans, 
gaining prestige, and generating localized combat power. Eventually, 
though, even Mao tired of a campaign that required 750,000 Chinese 
troops and a third of his budget. 



By 1953, the United States had cannons capable of launching atomic 
artillery shells that could destroy even the deepest bunkers and tunnels the 
Chinese could dig. General Eisenhower was now president, and President 
Eisenhower believed in diplomacy backed by force. The new cannons were 
deployed to Korea. This was made known to the Soviets and the Chinese. 
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Joseph Stalin died of a massive heart attack on March 5, 1953. As his 
successors maneuvered for domestic advantage, Soviet interest in fighting 
in Korea diminished. Prisoners were exchanged. The United States, 
China, North Korea, and South Korea hammered out an armistice. 



On July 27, 1953, fighting stopped. The United States had fired more 
artillery during three years in Korea than throughout all of World War II. 
But there was no peace—only a tenuous armistice. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 How did MacArthur’s relief from command affect 
the conduct and outcome of the war? 

71 Was the United States wrong to seek war termination 
along the original boundary between the two Koreas, 
or should it have gone for total victory? 
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The United 
States Enters 
Vietnam 

Lecture 18 E 


F rance colonized Vietnam in the mid-1800s. Japan occupied it during 
World War II. Then, a communist revolutionary and founder of 
the Indochina Communist Party named Ho Chi Minh created the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in September 1945. The French attempted 
to regain control of Vietnam after World War II, but China helped the Viet 
Minh, a communist-led resistance movement that Ho Chi Minh had also 
founded. And the Chinese eliminated French border posts along its border. 
While the French initially controlled the south and northern cities, they 
lost most of the northern countryside. As the struggle intensified, France 
requested American assistance, including U.S. airpower and ground troops. 
This led to an agonizing debate. 
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THE SPLIT 


American discussions about Vietnam included an analysis by U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff Matthew Ridgway showing that U.S. intervention might 
require 500,000 to 1,000,000 troops. The administration of President 
Dwight Eisenhower told the French no. 

The French subsequently were defeated in a climactic, morale-breaking 
siege at Dien Bien Phu. A few weeks later, Vietnam was split into two at 
an international conference in Geneva, with the Viet Minh taking over 
north of the 17 th parallel and South Vietnam governing itself (with U.S. 
assistance) under Emperor Bao Dai. 


The Geneva Conference was convened by the United States, China, 
the Soviet Union, and others to end the Indochina War in April 1954. 
The conference’s British chairman called for elections in 1956 to 
unify Vietnam. 
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But neither the United States nor the South Vietnamese accepted this 
proposal. The North’s leader, Ho Chi Minh, became determined to 
unify the south under his control. Ho also consolidated his power in the 
north with a ruthless purge of opponents, sending tens of thousands of 
Vietnamese fleeing south. 

THE 1950s 


By 1954, the United States faced three principal challenges globally. The 
first challenge was to develop and hold a strategic nuclear deterrent that 
would threaten the Soviet Union and credibly deter any potential Soviets 
plans to attack Western Europe or the United States. 

The second challenge was to strengthen regional allies and friends to resist 
Korea-style, cross-border invasions. The third was to defeat a rising tide 
of internal subversion, terrorism, and guerilla warfare in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. At the same time, the United States was encouraging local 
resistance within the Soviet bloc. 

With the Soviets now nuclear-armed and able to strike North America, 
any direct conflict seemed likely to escalate to wholesale destruction. All 
of this put the Eisenhower efforts to contain Soviet-Chinese expansionism 
under deeper stress. 

That meant U.S. forces were deployed to Lebanon in 1958 to block 
a potential communist takeover of its government. And Chinese 
nationalists on islands in the Taiwan Strait received greater help in 
resisting the communists. 

In Southeast Asia, a strongly anti-communist Roman Catholic leader 
named Ngo Dinh Diem was now building his own power base in Saigon. 
In October 1955, Diem won a national referendum, and declared himself 
president of the new Republic of South Vietnam. Diem began hunting 
down Viet Minh supporters in the south, even as French troops and 
military advisors were leaving. 
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Stripped of military, economic, and administrative support, South 
Vietnam was left virtually alone to face the continuing challenge of 
subversion—and the north’s vision of its 
eventual submission. 

★ South Vietnam President Diem generally 
understood the threat. Borrowing from 
a British tactic in Malaya, Diem moved to 
isolate Viet Minh supporters by relocating 
rural peasants into protected villages, 
where they could be more easily 
monitored. The effectiveness of 
this was dubious, but it emerged as 
a central effort of the government in 
the south. 

WAR BEGINS 


Terrorism was increasing across the country. In 1957, U.S. installations 
in Saigon were bombed, and American advisors were injured. And by 
1958, some 10,000 well-trained communist cadres had infiltrated or been 
recruited and trained in the south. The war was now in its first stage. 

In 1959, the Viet Cong attacked a southern military base within 20 miles 
of Saigon, killing and injuring American military advisors. In early I960, 
a South Vietnamese army regimental headquarters was overrun less than 
a hundred miles from Saigon. 

Assassinations of local officials were also on the rise, from 1,200 in 1959 
to 4,000 in 1961. President Diem declared the country at war and asked 
for U.S. assistance. The number of U.S. military advisors rose to more 
than 600. 
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THE 1960s 


★ A new American president—John F. Kennedy, 
elected in November I960—recognized the 
threat of a potential communist takeover 
in Vietnam and voiced support for 
a free and independent South Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, Diem wanted U.S. firepower. 

★ The United States ramped up its 
advisory presence with optimism 
and determination. Helicopters were 
introduced to strengthen troop mobility. 

Schools for noncommissioned officers 
were introduced. American advisors 
themselves became schooled in the Vietnamese 
language and culture before deployment. 

All of this developed as President Diem failed to extend his own political 
base and support within the country. In the larger scheme of the Cold 
War, Vietnam was viewed in the United States as just one challenge 
among many at this point—among them, Cuba, where the communist 
Fidel Castro had recently come into power. 

A failed CIA-engineered invasion of Cuba had cast doubt on Kennedy’s 
leadership. Then, a chance encounter with Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev—in a kitchen at a hotel in Vienna—resulted in a renewed 
Soviet challenge to close off access to Berlin. 

In the United States, retired U.S. Army General Maxwell Taylor— 
President Kennedy’s closest military advisor—became the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 1961, Taylor recommended increasing the number 
of American personnel in Vietnam to 8,000 men. He tended to view the 
challenge of Vietnam as more of a military contingency than a political or 
developmental one. 
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Experts who had experience in dealing with insurgencies were brought it. 
So-called population control—as developed by the British in Malaysia— 
was implemented. It involved a census, identification cards, significant 
population relocations, and local militia forces trained and equipped to 
provide security. 

Writ large, this was called the Strategic Hamlet Program. Unfortunately, 
the Strategic Hamlet Program was hamstrung by a corrupt Vietnamese 
bureaucracy. For example, officials often diverted money that farmers were 
to be paid for the loss of farmland where they’d buried their ancestors. 
Within little more than a year of inception—and despite millions of 
dollars invested—the Strategic Hamlet program was a failure. 

ESCALATION 


In June 1963, a Buddhist monk burned himself to death at a prominent 
intersection in Saigon, contributing to a series of provocative protests 
against the government. Diem lost the support of critical elements of 
the population. 


★ 


★ 



The U.S. ambassador to South Vietnam—Henry Cabot Lodge—was one 
of many officials in the Kennedy administration who believed Diem had 
to relinquish office. President Kennedy finally 
approved a military coup organized by the 
CIA. In the process, Diem was murdered 
and the United States was blamed. 


Three weeks later, President Kennedy 
himself was assassinated. Lyndon B. Johnson 
was now president; he retained the 
Kennedy team of Robert McNamara 
as secretary of defense, Dean Rusk 
as secretary of state, and McGeorge 
Bundy as White House counselor. 
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Johnson was determined to avoid the disgrace of losing the war in 
Vietnam. (This was a war without formal declaration.) But he also had no 
strategy for success. 

The coup in South Vietnam brought with it the collapse of much of 
the South Vietnamese intelligence network. And it sparked multiple 
changes in leadership over the next 18 months, damaging the 
government’s credibility. 

TURMOIL 


The North Vietnamese saw the turmoil as an opportunity. They pushed 
reinforcements and supplies south by land—into Laos and then across the 
border—and also by sea through Cambodia. The U.S. struggled to find 
an adequate response. 


★ 


★ 



The U.S. Army general William C. 
Westmoreland—a protege of the Kennedy 
military advisor Maxwell Taylor—took over 
as commander of U.S. forces in Vietnam 
in June 1964. Taylor himself became U.S. 
ambassador to Vietnam the next month. 

Westmoreland’s mission was to secure South 
Vietnam as a free and independent nation. 

Some 23,000 American advisors were working 
with the Vietnamese at the time of Westmoreland’s arrival. 


The Americans served within the South Vietnamese military structure 
throughout the country’s 44 provinces. Assigned for three- to six-month 
tours—and knowing only the rudiments of the Vietnamese language and 
culture—the Americans faced major difficulties. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington—the president’s 
principal military advisors—were seeking ways to compel the communist 
north to withdraw from the conflict. Various military plans were 
considered, including air strikes. 
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In August 1964, mysterious radar blips convinced an American naval 
commander in waters off North Vietnam that his ship was about to be 
under attack. This became known as the Gulf of Tonkin incident—an 
event used by President Johnson to strike the North with air power. It 
marked a new escalation. 



THE CONFLICT BOILS 


U.S. air strikes were formalized into a sustained campaign called 
Operation Rolling Thunder to strike northern infrastructure like bridges, 
roads, and railroads. The White House itself approved targets nominated 
by the Pacific Command. 

In practice, Operation Rolling Thunder was puny, politically constrained, 
and halting. It was managed to send political signals rather than to achieve 
military impact. It had no effect on North Vietnam’s determination or 
ability to fight. 

By early 1965, main-force Viet Cong units were striking across the 
Central Highlands to cut the country in half. The elite South Vietnamese 
Airborne Division seemed to be losing a battalion a week. The Viet Cong 
also struck at American bases and headquarters. 
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Marine combat forces were introduced in the north and patrolled around 
the big air base at Da Nang. The U.S. Army’s 173 rd Airborne Brigade—an 
airborne infantry combat team—was brought in from Okinawa. 

By late summer 1963, the U.S. Army’s newest division—the First Cavalry 
Airmobile Division, or Air Cavalry—was also in country, equipped with 
more than 400 helicopters. It could move whole infantry battalions in 
a single lift. In September 1963, an Air Cavalry battalion under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Hal Moore destroyed most of a major 
North Vietnamese regiment in mountainous northwestern Vietnam. 

This was the U.S. Army’s first big battle of the war. The war was now 
Americanized—meaning it no longer was waged primarily by South 
Vietnamese forces. 

GROUND CONFLICT 


The United States had finally entered a dreaded ground conflict on the 
mainland of Asia. The objective was now to defeat the North Vietnamese 
efforts to seize South Vietnam. But the White House had capped U.S. 
ground forces at 175,000—a fraction of the Eisenhower administration’s 
estimate that 500,000 to 1,000,000 soldiers would be needed. 

The United States continuously strengthened its ground force over the 
next 24 months. The cap on Army manpower was lifted to 470,000 in 
the summer of 1968. Moving in battalion-size formations of up to 800 
fighters, American forces looked for enemy contact north and west of 
Saigon, seeking to draw the enemy into attacks. 

South of Saigon—in the Mekong Delta area—the 9 th Infantry Division 
used extensive riverine operations. The U.S. Army’s 4 th Infantry Division 
entered the mountains around Kontum. The 101 st Airborne gained 
a foothold at Phan Rang. The 1 st Cavalry Division was at An Khe. 

Elsewhere, the 173 rd Airborne Brigade moved from Long Binh into the 
Tuy Hoa area, while the 199 th maintained operations near Bien Hoa. 
Australian and Korean forces operated on the coastal road. 
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Further north, U.S. personnel to seek out and destroy the main Viet 
Cong forces included a new American division—the 23 rd —as well as 
a 3 th Infantry Division (Mechanized) brigade and two divisions of the II 
Marine Expeditionary Force. 

Westmoreland saw the fight as one of attrition to be executed within 
the borders of South Vietnam. Fie emphasized body counts and kill 
ratios. The Joint Chiefs proposed ideas, but Westmoreland had the 
president’s ear. 
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Westmoreland was acting with flawed intelligence. He underestimated the 
strength of the enemy and lacked the overall military strength to win. As it 
later turned out, he also lacked the right strategy. The north’s population 
was nearly double that controlled by the south. And the north was well 
supported by Soviet equipment and trainers and Chinese transportation, 
trainers, and advisors. 

Meanwhile, U.S. domestic resistance grew. Protests against the Vietnam 
War merged with counter-cultural activities sweeping through America’s 
colleges, including communal living, sexual freedom, marijuana, and 
LSD. In some quarters, the United States appeared to be supporting 
a corrupt government and issuing overly optimistic official reports about 
progress that remained elusive. 


And then there was the draft: conscription. Even those who were 
privileged enough to attend college and gain student deferments could feel 
the stress of eventual deployment. 
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In 1967, most Americans still supported the war and wanted to see it 
through. Westmoreland told Congress that America was winning. But 
a surprise attack by Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces in early 1968 
penetrated supposedly secure areas like the American Embassy in Saigon 
and the northern city of Hue. 

U.S. public opinion was shocked. It meant that in Southeast Asia, 
American fighters now faced an even greater challenge. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 How could the United States have so badly misjudged 
North Vietnamese determination to unify the country? 

71 Was Westmoreland wrong to tout the successes of his 
campaigns in the fall of 1967, or was there a better 
way to cite the achievements of U.S. forces? 
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Elusive 
Victory in 
Southeast Asia 

Lecture 19 

S ometimes a single person can make a substantial difference. In the 
Vietnam War, that person was Creighton Abrams Jr., who commanded 
U.S. military operations in Vietnam from June 1968 until late 1972. 
In January 1968, U.S. and South Vietnamese forces withstood a coordinated 
attack by the north on more than 100 cities and towns. And though American 
and South Vietnamese forces killed 10 enemy soldiers for every one they lost, 
Hanoi gained a huge propaganda victory by surging its forces into Saigon and 
temporarily taking control of the American embassy courtyard. 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson announced on March 31, 1968, that he 
would not run for reelection. General William Westmoreland was returned 
to Washington to become the U.S. Army chief of staff. But Abrams saw 
a workable strategy in Vietnam. He called it “one war.” 
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ONE WAR 


Refusing to become caught up in the body counts that Johnson and 
Westmoreland obsessed over—and which proved to be an ineffective 
military strategy—Abrams focused on protecting the civilian population 
and, in doing so, building up respect and support for South Vietnamese 
governmental institutions. 

The essential difference was this: Westmoreland had fought a war of large 
search-and-destroy missions outside Saigon in lightly populated areas. 
At the time he began in 1964, this might have been a wise strategy. But 
by late 1967, the enemy had learned to dodge the big American sweeps 
and firepower. 

In Vietnam, Abrams first was Westmoreland’s understudy for a year, 
during which time he held his tongue. But once he took over, American 
“tactics changed within 15 minutes,” according to a fellow officer. 

Over the next several months, American forces—working with South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van Thieu—were reoriented to focus on 
the South’s population centers. Instead of big sweeps, there would be 
increased efforts at the company and platoon levels to ambush the enemy, 
block infiltration, disrupt enemy logistics, and protect civilians. Results 
were now measured more by terms of tons of material and rice than by 
body counts (although body counts continued). 

Abrams also sought to strengthen South Vietnam’s regional and popular 
forces, which operated at the village level and protected key infrastructure. 
A People’s Self-Defense Force was created, ultimately numbering some 
four million people of all ages. 

Another American-sponsored program —Chieu Hoi , meaning “open 
arms”—encouraged enemy deserters. And the CIA launched an initiative 
called the Phoenix Program to identify, capture, and interrogate or 
eliminate Viet Cong embedded in the south’s civilian population. Some 
efforts showed immediate results. Others took time. 
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A DIFFICULT TASK 


Abrams was asked to maintain an effective fighting machine even as LBJ 
denied the massive reinforcements Westmoreland had requested. Instead, 
the president opened negotiations with the North Vietnamese in Paris 
during his last months in the office. As part of these efforts, he halted 
bombing in the north as of October 31, 1968. 


With Richard Nixon’s arrival in 
the White House in January 1969, 
American military strategy changed to 
place upon the Vietnamese themselves 
the responsibility for prosecuting the 
war. In addition, Abrams emphasized 
protecting South Vietnam’s civilian 
population. 

WITHDRAWAL 


U.S. military actions also began to move beyond South Vietnam’s borders 
with strategic effect in the north. (Military planners in Washington had 
wanted to invade nearby Laos and the southern part of North Vietnam 
almost from the beginning. But that had not been permitted.) 

Meanwhile, the Americans made diplomatic efforts with Russia and 
China to reduce their support for allowing the conflict to persist. The first 
U.S. combat units pulled out in the summer of 1969. 



Paris peace talks convened. But the war 
continued. The North Vietnamese saw a win 
if they persisted. Their supporters—China 
and the Soviet Union—did as well. And the 
shift that Abrams had brought to the fight 
was largely missed, overlooked, or ignored. 
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The initial withdrawal of 25,000 troops grew to 65,000 by December. By 
the end of 1971, 75 percent of American military personnel had departed. 
Only 139,000 remained, and the majority of these were in support roles. 


By the spring of 1972, U.S. forces in Vietnam were reduced to some 6,000 
combat troops. But the pacification effort in the south had begun to 
succeed. Two successive Tet offensives convinced many South Vietnamese 
civilians that the Viet Cong and their North Vietnamese sponsors were 
not their friends. 

★ Land reform and increasing rural 
prosperity had positive effects as well. 

Furthermore, the CIA’s Phoenix Program 
under William Colby—although 
controversial in later years—devastated the 
Viet Cong in many population centers and 
villages. 
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CLARK IN COMBAT 


This courses instructor, Wesley K. Clark, arrived in Vietnam in early July 
1969. In January 1970, he received a company command. Along with 
other elements of the brigade, his company had the mission of blocking 
northern infiltration into the capital and other built-up areas. 

On February 18, he set out with his platoon on a night-ambush mission. 
They moved into position just before sunset. But an enemy patrol moving 
down the trail toward nearby villages saw their movement. The enemy 
engaged with a machine gun and fell back. 

The Americans reset and, the next day, searched for the enemy’s base 
camp. They found it concealed beyond a small stream. The enemy opened 
fire first, and Clark took AK-47 rounds in the hand, leg, shoulder and 
hip. Two other soldiers were also wounded. Clark called in artillery as the 
Americans gained fire superiority. They overran that small camp, but for 
Clark, it was the end of the war. 
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TENSION BUILDS 


In April 1970, President Nixon ordered a limited offensive against enemy 
fighters in neighboring Cambodia, with the support of South Vietnamese 

president Thieu and Cambodian president Lon Nol. 
After almost five years in Vietnam, the Americans were 
finally getting a chance to fight the way they knew 
best. But with immediate gains also came some losses. 

★ The 11 th Armored Cavalry Regiment was deeply 
engaged in the fight. Almost every one of its 
12 troop commanders was killed or wounded 
in action. Even so, the incursion was sufficient 
to dampen any communist plans for significant 
attacks on the south in 1970 or deep into South 
Vietnam before 1971. 



Back in the United States, demonstrations and protests were rocking 
college campuses across the nation. At Kent State University in northeast 
Ohio, National Guardsmen opened fire with live bullets, killing four 
students. But by December 1970, the White House was pushing another 
cross-border action—this time exclusively with Vietnamese troops. 


The objective was to seize the Laotian town of Tchepone and block North 
Vietnamese troops moving south on the Ho Chi Minh trail. Intelligence 
showed the north staging the largest concentration of its forces in history: 
about 60,000 troops richly protected with missiles and antiaircraft guns. 

Over the next three weeks, South Vietnamese forces pushed preemptively 
30 miles into Laos. It certainly got North Vietnam’s attention. North 
Vietnamese propaganda minister Nguyen Thi Binh urged sympathizers 
in the United states to mobilize. Demonstrations began again. 


U.S. airpower now destroyed enemy regiments, though South Vietnamese 
on the ground were also taking substantial losses. By March 6, 1971, the 
South Vietnamese forces reached their objective at the village of Tchepone. 
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The whole operation had involved taking a calculated risk: South Vietnam 
couldn’t afford to lose these men. But neither could it allow the North 
Vietnamese to attack. 

It was an operation conducted without an American advisory presence on 
the ground, and it entailed full-scale, division-level maneuvers with a corps 
as the controlling headquarters. However, three days later, President Thieu 
decided he’d had enough. 

Overall, almost half of the 17,000 South Vietnamese troops who’d entered 
Laos were now dead, wounded, or missing. The North Vietnamese 
described their losses as high as 20,000 killed. 

FALLING ACTION 


It could be said that by the standards of the Korean War, the war in 
Vietnam was almost won by late 1970, or certainly by the summer of 
1971. Most South Vietnamese villages and hamlets were considered 
secure, despite a residual threat. A South Vietnamese national police force 
was extending the rule of law beyond principal cities, and rice production 
was rising—up 700,000 tons in 1969, another 400,000 in 1970, and 
another 600,000 in 1971—spreading rural prosperity. 
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In the fall of 1971, Thieu was reelected president, with more than 90 
percent voter turnout. In the United States, however, few fully appreciated 
the situation. The north’s Tet offensive, Westmoreland’s overstated 
progress reports, and Lyndon Johnson’s stalemate strategy had forever cost 
U.S. troops in Vietnam public credibility and support. 

In April 1970, Henry Kissinger—President 
Nixon’s national security advisor—made 
a major concession. He agreed to allow 
North Vietnamese troops to remain in the 
south after the eventual withdrawal of U.S. 
troops. By the end of 1971, it became clear 
there would be no residual American 
military presence in the south to deter 
a resumption of hostilities. 

★ Instead, a peace agreement would 
see the end of the U.S. presence in 
Vietnam. From here on it would 
be up to the South Vietnamese 
themselves. Ultimately, as U.S. troops were 
withdrawn, American impressions of the war became frozen with images 
of pajama-clad guerillas and nationalistic cadres preaching Vietnamese 
nationalism. All of this was totally at odds with the reality of a modern 
enemy army preparing for cross-border aggression in the coming year. 

In view of the looming threat, General Abrams requested and received 
permission to strike the demilitarized zone between South and North 
Vietnam—that is, the buffer area along the border—and into Laos. An 
intensive airstrike campaign began. 

Then, on March 30, 1972, the North Vietnamese launched a three¬ 
pronged attack known as the Easter Offensive. Lasting seven months, it 
would be the last major campaign of the war. One thrust came across the 
demilitarized zone aimed at the city of Quang Tri. Another approached 
Kontum in the central highlands. A third came toward Saigon. 
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This was no insurgency. It was conventional war supported by China 
and the Soviet Union. President Nixon now eased restrictions on U.S. air 
operations. Four aircraft carriers were on station. Some 40 naval cruisers 
and destroyers offshore provided gunfire support. The B-52 complement 
was strengthened by 100 aircraft. 



By late April 1972, the North Vietnamese had 11 divisions and 23 
regiments in South Vietnam. They’d committed their strategic reserve in 
a bid for decisive victory. In response, the Americans mined Haiphong 
harbor. No ships could get in or out. 
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★ 



A few days later, General Abrams massed B-52 
sorties against the enemy near An Loc, then 
Kontum, and then north of Hue. By June 14, 
most of the North Vietnamese Army had all 
been committed to the fight. 


Under heavy pressure, some South 
Vietnamese forces broke. It was 
grinding relentless combat. But 
the defense stiffened. An Loc 
and Kontum held. The North 
Vietnamese failed to reach Hue. 
Ultimately, it was the north 
that broke off the attack while 
under heavy, near-continuous air 
bombardment. In the south, ordinary 
soldiers stood their ground and fought. 


Southern forces counterattacked during the summer of 1972 and drove 
the enemy out of Quang Tri and back to the north and west. U.S. advisors 
and air power were key to the effort. 


The United States now did its best to rearm South Vietnamese forces. 
But American intelligence showed the Soviets and Chinese also restocking 
their ally. Some 150,000 North Vietnamese troops remained inside South 
Vietnam. Moreover, enemy fighters still held significant portions of South 
Vietnamese highlands, along with territory along the DMZ and in the 
northern Delta west of Saigon. 

In the autumn of 1972, the Paris peace talks moved forward. The north 
dropped its insistence on replacing the South Vietnamese government, 
while the Americans pressed a cease-fire agreement that provided neither 
side would introduce new war materiel into the south. Prisoners would 
be repatriated. U.S. forces would withdraw. A National Council of 
Reconciliation and Concord would be established. 
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President Thieu could see the endgame. He bitterly resisted. But the 
United States promised him that if North Vietnam violated the peace 
agreement, the U.S. would reengage militarily. The north leveraged its 
position by walking out on negotiations on December 13, 1972. 

Five days later, Nixon ordered Operation Linebacker II, launching some 
729 B-52 sorties against Hanoi and Haiphong in the course of 11 days. 
The north swiftly returned to the peace table. On January 23, 1973, 
Henry Kissinger—along with the main North Vietnamese negotiator, Le 
Due Tho—reached a final agreement. 
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On February 12, 1973, some 391 Americans held prisoner by North 
Vietnam began coming home. They were welcomed joyously, although 
another 2,300 Americans remained listed as prisoners, missing, or killed 
in action. They were all unaccounted for in 1973. It was disturbing, but 
it was over. 

General Abrams came home and succeeded General Westmoreland as 
U.S. Army chief of staff. He rebuilt a battered and dispirited American 
fighting force, preparing it for success in future wars. They even named 
a tank after him: the Ml Abrams. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Given the intensive North Vietnamese terror campaign 
against South Vietnamese officials, were there other 
measures the United States could have taken to 
protect the civilian population and government? 

71 If the U.S. forces had been allowed to stay in Vietnam indefinitely, 
as they have in South Korea, would we likely see an independent 
South Vietnam today? In retrospect, would we have been better off? 
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American 
Forces in 
Grenada and 
Panama 

Lecture 20 

I n 1971, President Richard Nixon announced the United States would 
help those who helped themselves. This was part of a U.S. effort known 
as containment, designed to bolster the forces of anti-communism. In 
practical terms, this meant building up military capabilities in Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. In the Middle East, the United States crafted 
a twin-pillars strategy: supporting the efforts of the Saudis and Iranians to 
block Soviet penetration into the oil-rich Gulf. 
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ENERGY CRISIS 


By the summer of 1973, widespread shortages of gasoline curtailed driving 
in many parts of the United States. That October, Egypt and Syria 
attacked Israeli forces at the Suez Canal and in the Golan Heights. It was 
a well-planned and equipped assault, with the aid of the Soviet Union. 

The United States rushed its own anti-tank missiles to Israel. Within a few 
days, the tide had turned. Israeli forces crossed the Suez, encircled the 
Egyptian force, and prepared for its destruction. They fought their way to 
within artillery range of Damascus. 

In response, the Arab states in the Organization of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries—OPEC—imposed an oil embargo on the United 
States, and some other countries that supported Israel, including the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and South Africa. Suddenly, energy was a global 
security issue. And with it, U.S. policy in the Middle East became vastly 
more important. 

VIETNAM 


Half a world away, North Vietnam’s commander- 
in-chief, Vo Nguyen Giap, had a 160,000- 
man force left inside South Vietnam. This 
was in violation of the peace agreement that 
supposedly was to end the war. In 1973 and 
1974, North Vietnam pushed more than 
100,000 soldiers south. 

North Vietnamese forces also probed 
and pushed against the South 
Vietnamese Army, the ARVN. South 
Vietnamese president Nguyen Van 
Thieu wouldn’t cede any portion of 
his territory. But he faced continuing 
aggression that threatened and 
distracted his government. 
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Meanwhile, in Washington, Congress continued to hack away at the 
funding required to support South Vietnam. By the autumn of 1974, the 
Vietnamese military was getting only about a third of the funds it needed. 


★ 


★ 



General Alexander Haig— an assistant to 
Henry Kissinger in the White House—had 
pressed Thieu hard to accept the 1973 Paris 
Peace Accords. Now, Haig was the NATO 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe. He 
urged President Gerald Ford to follow through 
with a U.S. commitment to provide South 
Vietnamese forces with needed supplies 
and assistance. Ford chose not to. 


In November 1974, the North Vietnamese 
extended their probes to the South’s 
Central Highlands. And in January 1973, 
the capital of Dak Lak Province in the 
central highlands—Ban Me Thuot—fell. 
Then, Kontum—the capital of Kon Turn 
province—was surrounded. 


South Vietnam’s capital, Saigon, was eventually surrounded by 
seven North Vietnamese divisions. They captured it in April 1975. 
Afterward, there were tens of thousands of executions. Hundreds of 
thousands of South Vietnamese were sent to reeducation camps. More 
than 2 million fled. 


SOVIET OPERATIONS 


By the late 1970s, the Soviets had become influential in Africa. Elite 
Soviet troops known as spetsnaz —working with Cuban expeditionary 
forces—swung the tide in favor of revolutionary movements in Angola, 
Namibia, Sudan, and Ethiopia. The Soviets also supported or created 
client states across North Africa and in the Middle East in Algeria, Egypt, 
Syria, South Yemen, and Iraq. 
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Over the years, the U.S. military had periodically undergone a series of 
contractions in personnel. The first was in 1920, then from 1946 to 1950, 
again in 1953 to 1955, and now in 1973 to 1975. As the United States 
tried to recover from the sting of Vietnam, a powerful Soviet army stared 
across the German border at outnumbered NATO forces. 

The Soviets also fielded a new generation of tanks, armored fighting 
vehicles, self-propelled artillery and aircraft, and intermediate-range, 
nuclear-armed, road-mobile missiles. In response, the U.S. Air Force 
created force-on-force air-tactics training called Red Flag at Nellis Air 
Force Base in southern Nevada. 

The U.S. Navy—seeing the buildup of Soviet naval capabilities—pushed 
ahead with new platforms (carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines), 
as well as new radars and missiles. And it evoked new determination to 
deter Soviet action against NATO. 

The U.S. Army also began rethinking fundamental tasks, focusing on 
the Soviet threat to Europe. It developed the new Ml Abrams tank, the 
Bradley Fighting Vehicle, the UH-60 Black Hawk and AH-64 Apache 
helicopters, and the Patriot air-defense missile system. 
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As the military draft in the United States ended in 1973, American 
military leadership evolved to address the all-volunteer force, along 
with new emphases on individual training tasks for soldiers and 
mission proficiency for units. The U.S. Army presence in Germany was 
strengthened, and small, new units of highly skilled soldiers were created, 
including Army Ranger battalions. 

OPERATION EAGLE CLAW 


In April 1980, a military task force was launched to rescue American 
hostages seized at the American embassy in Tehran the previous 
November. Called Operation Eagle Claw, it was designed as a raid 
deep inside Iran to strike by surprise and safely fly out 32 Americans. It 
consisted of members of all services. 

This was to be a two-night operation. The idea was first to seize a staging 
base deep in the Iranian desert and then, the second night, fly on to 
Tehran to evacuate the hostages. Fluke weather and a helicopter mishap 
cost eight American lives that first night and caused the mission to be 
aborted. But soon, there was to be a muscular re-assertion of American 
power under President Ronald Reagan. 

GRENADA 


In October 1983, a deadly coup on the Caribbean island of Grenada 
took the lives of Prime Minister Maurice Bishop, a Marxist, and several 
members of his cabinet. Dame Mary Eugenia Charles—the prime 
minister of the nearby island-state of Dominica—led a group of six 
Caribbean nations in requesting U.S. intervention. 

The United States was concerned for the safety of about 1,000 Americans 
on Grenada—many of them medical students—and it responded quickly. 
On October 25, 1983, the first major U.S. military operation since the 
Vietnam war— Operation Urgent Fury—began with the insertion of U.S. 
Navy SEAL teams for reconnaissance. Two days later, U.S. Army Ranger 
battalions parachuted onto Point Salines airfield at the southwest end of 
the island. 
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It took three days to secure the island. U.S. casualties were 19 killed and 
116 wounded. The Cubans lost 25 men killed and had 59 wounded. The 
Grenadians lost 45 killed and had 358 wounded. 


LEBANON 


Meanwhile, in the Middle East, U.S. Marines entered Lebanon as 
a stabilizing force. They did so after Israel had pursued Yasser Arafat and 
his Palestine Liberation Organization all the way to Beirut in 1982. 

The United States saw the U.S. Marines’ presence in Lebanon as 
a peacekeeping mission. But a Hezbollah suicide bomber drove into 
the Marine compound there on October 23, 1983. This detonated an 
explosion that instantly killed 241 American servicemen and later claimed 
the lives of 13 others who’d been injured in the attack. 

Minutes later, a separate incident claimed the lives of 58 Lrench troops. 
The international peacekeeping force was withdrawn. U.S. advisors 
subsequently were put in place to assist the Lebanese Army—only to 
confront Soviet advisors working the other side. 
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EMERGING CAPABILITIES 


Elsewhere in the Middle East, Libyan dictator Muammar al-Qaddafi 
funded terrorist groups. He invaded Chad, tried to buy nuclear weapons, 
and claimed sovereignty well into the Mediterranean. 

Qaddafi was Soviet aligned and supplied. But he pursued something of an 
independent policy. In early 1986, the Libyan secret service hatched a plot 
out of his embassy in East Berlin. The conspirators bombed a West Berlin 
disco that was known to be frequented by American service members. 

Ten days later, the U.S. struck back in Operation El Dorado Canyon. 
Eighteen F-111F fighter-bombers stationed in England—accompanied 
by electronic-warfare aircraft and supported by fighter jets from three 
U.S. aircraft carriers in the Mediterranean—hit Libyan airfields, training 
camps, and barracks. 


In 12 minutes, 60 tons of munitions were dropped over Tripoli and 
Benghazi. Though one aircraft and its pilots were lost, the operation was 
a powerful demonstration of emerging U.S. capabilities. 
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PANAMA 


The long Cold War struggle was almost over by the late 1980s. The 
Soviets were compelled to pull out of Afghanistan. The Cubans, with their 
Soviet advisors, pulled out of Africa. Eastern Europe was clamoring to go 
its own way. 

In November 1989, the Berlin Wall came down. The Soviet Union 
collapsed two years later, in December 1991. The U.S. strategy of 
containment had succeeded at last. 

A question remained: Would there be a future challenge for American 
arms? One small test had already taken place, as the small Central 
American country of Panama transitioned toward taking full control of its 
canal and the Canal Zone. A former Panama National Guard colonel and 
CIA informant named Manuel Noriega became the authoritarian leader 
of the country. 

Noriega played many sides. He sold secrets to U.S. enemies, tipped off 
Colombian drug cartels, and turned Panama into a shipping transit point 
for cocaine. This eventually provoked American demands for him to step 
down as president. 

In response, Noriega stoked anti-American nationalism and sought aid 
from Cuba and the Soviet Union. In 1989, Noriega’s party nullified 
a presidential election, and Noriega anointed himself leader. 

The United States had begun planning a worst-case military response two 
years earlier. Planning sped up in the autumn of 1989. Operation Just 
Cause would prove to be one of the most complex, sophisticated military 
operations in U.S. history. XVIII Corps at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
was made operational headquarters. This was under the control of General 
Maxwell R. Thurman. 

Lieutenant General Carl Stiner planned to use a combination of troops 
already stationed in Panama along with U.S. forces at Fort Bragg and at 
Fort Ord, California, that could be parachuted in. 
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As planners refined the mission, it became clear that the entire 
Panamanian Defense Force (PDF) would have to be taken out; it was 
hopelessly corrupt and aligned with Noriega. The PDF consisted of almost 
13,000 national guard, police, and other officials, plus another 9,000 men 
organized into 18 so-called dignity battalions. 

For the United States to accomplish its objective meant undertaking 
simultaneous assaults against multiple locations. This was to prevent 
dispersed Panamanian units from falling back into the jungle, and 
executing a guerilla campaign. 

Nearly 26,000 American combat troops were organized into five 
conventional task forces. Each had a different mission, like seizing 
airfields, securing infrastructure and housing areas, and seizing the 
Panamanian Defense Force headquarters. If ordered to execute, the plan 
was to simultaneously strike 13 of 27 individual objectives and take down 
the Panamanian Defense Forces. 
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On December 15, 1989, Panamas legislature declared that a state of war 
existed with the United States. The next day, Panamanian Defense Forces 
took to harassing and even shooting at American military personnel. An 
American lieutenant was killed. Another American officer and his wife 
were beaten. 

★ President George Herbert Walker Bush now 
signed off on Operation Just Cause. The 
operation’s D-Day was set for December 20 
at 1:00 am. Unfortunately, the advantage of 
tactical surprise was lost after U.S. news outlets 
reported troops departing Fort Bragg on the 
evening of December 19. 

★ American special forces actions began 
at 12:45 am. At 1:00 am, 1,300 U.S. 

Army Rangers dropped on several 
targets across Panama, including the 
main civilian airfield: Torrijos Airport. An hour 
later, the first battalions of the 82 nd Airborne landed on the airfield. This 
was the largest U.S. airborne operation since World War II. 

Elsewhere, U.S. Navy Seals and a U.S. Army Ranger Force took out 
a Panamanian Defense Forces company at Rio Hato airfield—some 30 
miles to the west—where Noriega kept his private jet. 

As the American military operation got under way, Panama’s legitimately 
elected president—who had been elected prior to Noriega suspending the 
ballot—took the oath of office under U.S. protection. 

By the end of the first day, the heavy fighting was done. The PDF had 
suffered 110 casualties, and almost 1,300 surrendered. U.S. casualties were 
19 killed and 99 wounded. Noriega himself eluded capture and found 
sanctuary at the Vatican embassy in Panama City. U.S. military forces— 
respecting the embassy’s sovereign status—surrounded the embassy but 
did not enter. 
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Instead, soldiers piped in loud rock music through the windows: It 
was a psychological operation. The Vatican complained. But Noriega 
surrendered and was convicted on criminal charges that ranged from 
money laundering to the unsolved disappearances of political enemies. He 
spent most of the rest of his life in prisons in the United States, France, 
and Panama. With Operation Just Cause, the United States crafted a new 
model of warfare: simultaneous attacks. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Decisive force seems to make military sense, but are 
there political issues in its implementation? 

71 Was the invasion of Panama so unique that its complexities and 
precision cannot serve as a template for future operations? 
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Knocking* Iraq 
Out of Kuwait 

Lecture 21 


I n 1990, Iraq’s dictator Saddam Hussein was recently out of an inconclusive 
but ghastly conflict with Iran that had persisted for most of the 1980s. He 
possessed a formidable army of about 1 million men as well as chemical 
weapons, long-range rockets, and an elite striking force of six Republican 
Guard armored divisions (about 60,000 men). They were equipped with 
relatively modern equipment, much of it acquired from the Soviet Union. 
But as a nation, Iraq was struggling. Inflation was high, and public support 
for Saddam’s dictatorial regime was low. Saddam had borrowed billions of 
dollars from Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries—including Kuwait. 
With oil prices falling, he lacked cash to repay those debts. And recently, 
tensions had risen over those financial obligations and Saddam’s claims 
that Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates were producing more than their 
allotted shares of OPEC oil. 
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Schwarzkopf 


INVASION 


A trigger point was Saddam’s accusation that 
Kuwait was pumping oil from an Iraqi field. 
He built up Iraq’s military presence along 
the border, and on August 2, 1990, Iraq 
invaded Kuwait. Within hours, its tanks had 
rolled all the way to Kuwait City. 

The invasion was perceived as a threat 
to the wider Gulf community and to the 
world economy, which ran on oil. American 
president George Hebert Walker Bush 
declared: “This will not stand.” 



The United Nations, the Arab League, and the Soviet Union all called 
on Iraq to withdraw. On August 4, President Bush called the Saudi 
King Fahd to warn him that Iraqi troops were massing along his border. 
Two days later, Fahd agreed to host American troops. The UN Security 
Council adopted Resolution 661, imposing economic sanctions on Iraq. 


Responding to Iraq’s violation of Kuwait’s sovereignty, President Bush 
established a “coalition of the willing” among 27 nations that would 
achieve the full withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, restore Kuwait’s 

government, defend neighboring Saudi Arabia, and 
protect American citizens. 



General Norman Schwarzkopf was the 
theater commander. He controlled air, 
naval, and four ground forces, made 
up of U.S. army, U.S. Marines, and 
two Arab contingents—one largely 
Egyptian and Syrian, and the other 
from Saudi and Gulf States. 
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OPERATIONS 


The first phase of the operation was Operation Desert Shield. It would 
seek to deter and defend against an Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia. The 
second phase, if necessary, was Operation Desert Storm, which would 
execute the combat objectives to restore sovereignty to Kuwait. 

Mobilization caught the United States and Europe in a force drawdown 
from the end of the Cold War. These troops would have to deploy by sea 
and air from continents far away and be brought to fighting readiness in 
little more than 90 days. But troop flow began almost immediately. 

It started with two F-15 squadrons along with two U.S. Navy carrier task 
forces and early elements of the US XVIII Corps. This was the so-called 
ready brigade of the 82 nd Airborne Division. A ready brigade is a rapidly 
deploying airborne division that trains to be ready within 37 hours of 
notification. 
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By early October 1990, the United States was building toward a troop 
ceiling in theater of 250,000 service members, with still more U.S. 
Marines offshore. Air power took first priority, with the ground forces 
gradually wedging their way into the flow. 

Quickly, Hussein’s window of opportunity to attack Saudi Arabia closed. 
But it was also increasingly clear that Saddam would not withdraw 
from Kuwait. Instead, he made strategic countermoves—like offering to 
withdraw from a sliver of occupied Iran to gain peace with a neighbor. 

OFFENSIVE ACTION 


President Bush prepared for offensive action. He sought UN support 
for the liberation of Kuwait, which Saddam now referred to as the 19 th 
province of Iraq. The air planners refined their targeting. They’d go after 
enemy airpower and air defenses to establish air supremacy. Then, they’d 
interdict supply routes and destroy Iraq’s forces on the ground. 

In turn, U.S. ground planners looked at making a straight thrust into 
Kuwait. Taking note of Iraq’s continuing buildup, the Americans now 
recognized the need for more troops and a more imaginative approach. 
Under a revised American plan of attack, the Iraqis would be deceived 
into thinking that U.S. Marines were making an amphibious attack to 
shore. Instead, the main effort would be a left hook to avoid the risks of 
a frontal assault. 

Kuwait lies southeast east of Iraq, and Saudi Arabia—where U.S. forces 
were staging—lies south and predominantly to the west of both Iraq 
and Kuwait. Under Schwarzkopf’s plan, Third Army’s two corps would 
swing west—mostly skirting Kuwait—and crash into the Iraqi forces from 
the backside. 

By coming in from behind, the coalition believed it could cut off Iraqi 
forces from retreat. It was left to XVIII Corps to contain the Iraqi retreat. 
The main effort, VII Corps, consisted of three heavy divisions and an 
armored cavalry regiment along with 8,500 tracked vehicles and 27,000 
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wheeled vehicles. It would roll across more than 200 miles of desert at 
about 15 miles an hour. Its target was the elite Iraqi Republican Guard, 
which had been held back in reserve. 

The U.S. Marines, based near the Saudi coast south of Kuwait City, were 
to liberate Kuwait’s capital. They would be assisted by Egyptian forces, 
Syrian forces, Saudi forces, and Qatari troops. But the ground operation 
wouldn’t kick off until air strikes had reduced Iraqi forces by some 
50 percent. 

New technology in the theater included the F-117 stealth fighter-bomber, 
with laser-guided bombs. Schwarzkopf also had JSTARS aircraft that 
could locate moving vehicles with radar looking out some 200 miles. Also 
in play were new, improved M1A1 Abrams tanks. 
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EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 


The plan would be extremely complicated to execute. Just after 
Thanksgiving in November 1990, the UN Security Council set January 
15, 1991 as the deadline for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. On 
January 12, 1991, America’s Congress approved the use of force. 


The air campaign began on Thursday, January 17, Iraqi time. (That 
was still Wednesday evening in the United States.) Massive air strikes 
and missile drops lit the sky over Kuwait. On the ground, General 
Schwarzkopf and his forces faced enemy strength of more than 4,000 
tanks and almost 3,000 armored personnel carriers. 
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More than 700 combat aircraft belonging to the U.S. Navy, U.S. Marines, 
and U.S. Air Force were part of the air war that first night. AH-64 
Apache helicopters attacked forward Iraqi air defense radars, followed by 
bombers flying all the way from the United States and delivering cruise 
missiles. F-117 stealth attack aircraft made 30 strikes against key targets 
in Baghdad. 

Long-range U.S. Army missiles hit enemy radar sights. Decoys were used, 
too, to confuse the Iraqis and make them turn on their radars—and then 
be struck by missiles. Still more coalition strikes originated from ships 
anchored in the Red Sea, including some 116 Tomahawk missiles. 

Nothing this complex had ever been done in the history of air warfare. 
Only one coalition aircraft was lost. In succeeding days, the air campaign 
systematically took apart Iraq’s air defense, command-and-control, 
military industries, and lines of communications. The Iraqis flew 130 of 
their aircraft to Iran to preserve some air power. Any that flew against the 
coalition were shot down. 

By the 10 th day, the coalition judged it had achieved air supremacy— 
meaning it was unchallenged by enemy air—although a formidable threat 
from guns and missiles remained at low altitudes. By the end of the second 
week, the bridges over the Euphrates River were down, and Iraqi forces in 
the desert were under continuous attack. 

Still, the Iraqis were able to muster something of a surprise attack seven 
miles into Saudi Arabia, at the small town of Khafji. An Iraqi mechanized 
division briefly occupied the town on January 30. But in doing so, it 
achieved little, and was decimated both by air and by missiles on land. 

By the end of the third week, General Schwarzkopf was hitting harder 
at Iraqi forces in Kuwait. Strike aircraft were assigned kill boxes in 
which they could locate and destroy targets as they acquired them. 
Using infrared targeting with heat-seeking missiles, the Americans 
could even detect tanks buried in the desert sand and hit them with 
precision munitions. 
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THE GROUND ATTACK 


By February 23, 1991, the day before Schwarzkopf launched the ground 
attack, Iraqi forces were—as war planners had targeted—reduced to 30% 
effectiveness. The next morning, the U.S. Marines and coalition forces 
moved out in the east; XVIII Corps advanced on the far west. 

In the center, the 1 st Cavalry Division feinted up the Wadi al-Batin—a 
dry river that was the most obvious avenue of approach. The rest of the 
coalition force attacked that afternoon, with the 1 st Infantry Division 
conducting breaching operations through Iraqi minefields on the eastern 
flank. Other VII Corps forces overran scattered Iraqi units. 

XVIII Corps now moved north toward Iraq, with the 101 st Airborne 
Division at the center. Then, the Americans experienced their worst 
moment of the campaign. 

On February 23, an Iraqi SCUD missile struck a U.S. barracks in the 
eastern Saudi Arabia community of Dhahran—far from the battle area. 
It killed 28 soldiers and wounded 97 others, about half of them from 
a single detachment. 
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But by the end of that day, lead elements of the 101 st were well into Iraq, 
just short of the Euphrates River. General Schwarzkopf fussed over every 
delay or pause. Still, the ground war—like the air campaign before it— 
required a delicate pacing so that the artillery could keep up, logistics 
support could keep fuel flowing, to avoid fratricidal engagements, and 
so that coalition fighting forces, who were dealing with prolonged sleep 
deprivation, remained combat ready. 

FINAL ENGAGEMENTS 


On the morning of February 26, Baghdad announced it would withdraw 
from Kuwait. But VII Corps hadn’t come all this way to miss out on 
the fight they’d been preparing for. Over the next 18 hours, the greatest 
armored engagement in military history was fought by 2 nd Armored 
Cavalry, 1 st Armored Division, 3 rd Armored Division, and 1 st Infantry 
Division. More than 2,000 armored vehicles moved abreast, both day and 
night. They caught some Iraqi forces in the flank as they attempted to 
reposition. Others dug in but were massively outgunned and outfought. 
Several Iraqi divisions were totally destroyed; other collapsed as their 
troops fled or surrendered. 
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To the west and north, Barry McCaffrey’s 24 th Infantry Division 
led XVIII Corps into the Euphrates Valley. At the same time, the 
U.S. Marine—led coalition force smashed into Kuwait and liberated 
Kuwait City. 

It all happened so fast that the U.S. leadership in Washington became 
concerned with public images of the rout unfolding along the so- 
called highway of death, where the Air Force was striking Iraqi units 
intermingled with civilians and military deserters, some of them in stolen 
automobiles. A halt to the action was called. 

On February 28, fighting ended after 100 hours of ground combat. 
U.S. forces had destroyed most of Iraq’s Army and forced Saddam out 
of Kuwait. 
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FALLOUT 


Despite the success, the operation faced criticism. The U.S. ground 
attack would be described as excessively cautious. The U.S. Air Force was 
criticized for not being sufficiently responsive to U.S. Army needs. Some 
airpower advocates groused they could have won the war themselves. 

U.S. Marines afloat—although they had performed an important role 
as decoy in General Schwarzkopf’s left hook—regretted they didn’t get 
a chance to perform an amphibious assault. In turn, Schwarzkopf was 
criticized as too harsh and impatient with subordinates. 

And there was confusion in the final hours. Some elements of the 
Republican Guard Forces Command managed to slip away; one unit 
blundered into McCaffrey’s division and was destroyed. 

In the theater, and at home in Washington, many said the war stopped too 
soon. There were those who wanted to go on to Baghdad and complete the 
job begun in Kuwait. Still, this was a magnificent victory for American 
armed forces. 
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Balkan Wars: 
Bosnia and 
Kosovo 


Lecture 22 


B osnia in the 1990s was the site of violent events between Serb forces 
and Muslims. Muslim forces were under siege in Sarajevo. In May 
1995, they fought desperately to break it. The Serbs fought off 
their attacks. Serb forces counterattacked against Muslim civilians in so- 
called safe areas, nominally under UN protection. In July 1995, the Bosnian 
Serbian general Radtko Mladic overran the town of Srebrenica in eastern 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He had some 7,000 Muslim men and boys trucked 
off into the forest and shot. The world was outraged. But three years of 
diplomatic effort had proved futile in stopping the war. NATO determined 
that it would strike and punish the next Serb transgression. Meanwhile, 
the United States constructed a seven-point peace plan that included both 
inducements and threats. 
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A DELEGATION 


At this point, this course’s instructor, General Wesley K. Clark, became 
part of a U.S. delegation, working with the diplomat Richard Holbrooke. 
They met with Croatian president Franjo Tudjman in Zagreb and the 
Yugoslav Serb president Slobodan Milosevic in Belgrade. They asked 
Milosevic, “Mr. President, should we deal with you or with the Bosnian 
Serbs and Mr. Karadzic?” Karadzic was the Bosnian Serb leader whose 
forces recently had overseen the massacre at Srebrenica. 


Implicitly, Milosevic confirmed what the international community 
suspected: He controlled the war, not the warring factions on the ground. 
Traveling next to see Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic, members of the 
delegation suffered a fatal accident on the steep mountain trail off Mount 
Igman, overlooking Sarajevo. Three of Clark’s colleagues died. 


A week later, as they returned to continue negotiations, the Serbs struck 
a market in downtown Sarajevo, leaving 37 people dead and dozens 
injured. Even as they were meeting with Milosevic, NATO launched air 
strikes against Serb positions in Bosnia. This was going to be diplomacy 
backed by force. 
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Over the next two months, they convened repeatedly with the warring 
factions. Ultimately, they held three weeks of face-to-face dialogue 
and mediation in closed sessions at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in 
Ohio. There, in tough negotiations, they succeeded at ending the war 
in Bosnia—the worst fighting in Europe since World War II—with the 
Dayton Agreement. 

In December 1995, President Bill Clinton and other heads of state 
met with the leaders of the warring parties in Paris to formally end the 
conflict. NATO forces moved into Bosnia in late 1995 to enforce the 
peace settlement. But they had not stopped Milosevic yet. 

A PROMOTION 


★ In July 1997, Clark was named NATO Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe and head of all 
NATO forces there. He was also the head of the 
U.S. European Command. He worked at two 
different headquarters: one for NATO in Mons, 

Belgium, and the other for U.S. forces in 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

NATO’s secretary general, Javier Solana, 
told Clark that his primary NATO 
mission was to implement the Dayton 
Agreement that Clark had helped 
negotiate—not just the military accords 
with the 30,000 troops on the ground, 
but essentially the whole agreement. 

At the time Clark assumed NATO command, its forces in Bosnia had 
picked up a new mission: arresting war criminal suspects indicted by 
the United Nation’s International Criminal Tribunal. These were Serbs 
of various ranks whose names and criminal actions were known to 
the tribunal. 
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MILOSEVIC AGITATES 



President Milosevic felt threatened and responded with a series of threats, 
protests, and violent demonstrations delivered by Serbs across Bosnia. 

United States forces were a target. They responded robustly, blocking 
rioters, disabling inflammatory communications, and pushing back. Soon 
after, the Americans obtained intelligence that Milosevic was plotting 
to have a Bosnian-Serbian rival, Biljana Plavsic, assassinated during 
a preelection rally. 

They intercepted buses carrying the protesters whom Milosevic planned to 
stage at the event. They forced them to unload repeatedly and confiscated 
their melee weapons, delaying their trip. By the time the buses finally 
arrived at the rally, it was long over. 

ETHNIC CLEANSING 


In February 1998, a Serb political-military crackdown began in the 
Albanian-majority province of Kosovo, some 200 miles to the southeast of 
Sarajevo. That spring and summer, the Serbs’ use of force escalated into an 
ethnic-cleansing campaign. 
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The Serb military would surround Albanian villages. The Serb special 
police would enter to arrest and eliminate Albanian lawyers, doctors, and 
human rights workers. And then Serb thugs would come in to rape, steal, 
and pillage. Hundreds of thousands of Kosovars fled to the mountains. 

In NATO, all military planning has to be politically directed and 
politically approved by each member nation. At NATO’s direction, Clark 
now drafted concept plans for air strikes and ground-force intervention. 
Holbrooke was called back to try to reason with Milosevic. 

Once more, this would be diplomacy backed by threat. Holbrooke carried 
the first message. Then Solana, the German general Klaus Naumann, 
and Clark all traveled to Belgrade. They did so to impress upon 
Milosevic the seriousness of a UN Security Council resolution calling for 
a cease to hostilities in Kosovo. Clark delivered a threat to strike Serbia. 
It worked temporarily. 

FIGHTING IN 1999 


In January of 1999, Serb forces again went after the Kosovar Albanians. 
The French led another diplomatic round. But Milosevic was in no mood 
to settle. He chose war. 

America would need military plans. U.S. intelligence had identified only 
a few targets. The United States had been focused on problems with North 
Korea, Iraq, and increasingly, Iran. Washington 
had to scramble to make up for lost time. 

Admiral Jim Ellis, the NATO commander- 
in-chief for allied forces in southern Europe 
and Air Force lieutenant general Mike Short- 
who would be executing the air strikes— 
recommended to Clark a knockout 
blow, as carried out in Desert Storm 
eight years earlier. That’s what U.S. 
military doctrine would call for. 
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Solana warned that if Clark demanded NATC 
approval for massive strikes, the member 
nations would disapprove. The result would 
be no action whatsoever. On March 7, 

Secretary of State Madeleine Albright warned 
Clark that Milosevic had threatened to 
kill Albanian civilians if America used 
airpower. 

★ Peace talks in Paris broke down 

United Nations withdrew a civilian observer 
mission from Kosovo. Western embassies 
sent nonessential staff and dependents home. Holbrooke delivered an 
ultimatum to Milosevic on Monday, March 22, 1999. It was no use. 

On instructions through the parallel chains of command—the United 
States and NATO—operations began on the evening of March 24. The 
plan was to strike 50 targets in the disputed Yugoslav territory of Kosovo 
with Nighthawk stealth fighters, F-15 Eagle fighters, and ship-launched 
Tomahawk missiles. In some quarters of NATO, it was hoped that these 
strikes would force Milosevic to resume negotiations. He didn’t. 
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On succeeding nights, NATO forces struck again, each time heavier. They 
were striking into Belgrade by the following week. They ramped up from 
300 aircraft to 1,000, supported by the U.S. Navy, U.S. Marines, and 
Italian, French, and British forces. 

MILOSEVICS RESPONSES 


Milosevic attempted to retaliate, but without much success. He then tried 
expelling tens of thousands of Kosovo Albanians south into the tiny, 
independent Republic of Macedonia. But NATO forces helped handle the 
refugee flow. 

Milosevic also blasted propaganda and misinformation into neighboring 
countries, aiming to disrupt support for NATO. In turn, NATO knocked 
out his broadcasting capabilities. He sought help from Russia. NATO 
dissuaded the Russian fleet from sailing. 

As the fighting progressed, Milosevic reinforced Serb forces inside Kosovo 
to intensify his ethnic cleansing. Kosovar civilians fled—some 900,000 to 
neighboring countries and another 300,000 into the mountains to hide. 
During this period, Serb special police and paramilitaries targeted and 
killed several thousand civilians. 

Clark aimed for escalation dominance, the idea being to convince 
Milosevic that NATO could intensify their actions and defeat him at 
every level of the conflict. NATO identified more targets and increased 
the numbers of allied aircraft brought into the fight, including the stealthy 
B-2 bomber with special GPS-guided munitions. They cut off Serb access 
through Bulgaria and Romania—both of which were then aspiring to join 
NATO and later became members of the alliance. 

NATO prepared to use Apache helicopters to target Serb forces and 
began to plan for a substantial ground invasion. Milosevic knew this. 
Simultaneously, a paramilitary organization known as the Kosovo 
Liberation Army attacked from Albania across the mountains 
into Kosovo. This forced Serb ground forces to mass. NATO brought in 
U.S. B-52 bombers on them. 
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Clark also used the media against Milosevic. He concluded each press 
briefing by saying: “We’re winning, he’s losing, and he knows it.” 
Simultaneously, officials helped draft a peace proposal that Finnish 
president Martti Ahtisaari and Russian leader Viktor Chernomyrdin 
would carry to Belgrade. 


Despite the progress, some hostile critiques came from the sidelines. 
Some criticized NATO’s involvement, and others asserted NATO could 
never succeed with airpower alone. A French army officer even gave away 
some plans to the Serbs. The officer later was convicted of treason in 
a French court. 


FALLING ACTION 


Every use of airpower risks mistakes. NATO airmen struck a train 
crossing a bridge, hit a schoolyard, bombed a holding area for Kosovar 
civilians held hostage by the Serbs, had another bomb malfunction, and 
struck a building in Belgrade that turned out to be the Chinese embassy 
based on mistaken data from the CIA. 
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But after 78 days of bombing, 36,000 sorties, 23,000 bombs and missiles, 
covert training for the Kosovo Liberation Army, and plans to bring in 
several divisions of NATO troops, Milosevic gave in, and he agreed to pull 
out his forces. 

On June 10, the United Nations approved NATO’s entry into Kosovo and 
the area’s occupation. The victory was the product of the collective armed 
forces of NATO, and especially the U.S. Air Force. 

Unfortunately, the next morning, a Russian peacekeeping force— 
nominally under Clark’s command in Bosnia—took off on a 16-hour 
drive through Serbia to occupy the airport in Pristina. That is Kosovo’s 
capital. It was Russian special ops driven by Russian intelligence. The 
Russian end run was designed to undercut NATO success and retain 
much of Kosovo for the Yugoslav Serbians. 

They almost succeeded thanks to NATO political ambivalence and some 
mistakes by elements of the NATO forces in Macedonia. The Russian 
foreign minister kept telling the world that it was all a mistake. And then 
the Russians occupied the airfield. 
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The next day, some 25,000 NATO forces began to enter Kosovo in 
accordance with the UN authorization and the peace agreement. But as 
they got to the Russian-occupied airfield, British officer Sir Mike Jackson 
was blocked and driven back by Russian armor. 

In Moscow, the Russians now alerted airborne brigades to fly in as 
reinforcements. A tense 48 hours passed. But what could have turned 
into an even more severe crisis was defused by the steadfast refusal of 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria to permit Russian overflights with their 
troop transports. The Russians, without logistics or 
reinforcements, gave up the airfield. 

★ NATO had pressed hard to win a very 
unconventional fight. Some 1.4 million 
Albanians quickly returned to their homes. In 
2008, Kosovo was recognized as an independent 
country. As for the Russians—and especially 
Vladimir Putin, who was making the 
transition from the KGB spy agency 
and state-security apparatus to the 
presidency—they took their lessons and 
bided their time. 
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Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and 
Terrorism 

Lecture 23 

O n September 11, 2001, Osama bin Laden and al-Qaeda struck the 
United States. Nineteen hijackers seized four airplanes, crashing two 
of them into the World Trade Center and one into the Pentagon. The 
fourth was brought down by its courageous passengers in rural Pennsylvania. 
Terrorism had come to the United States. After the loss of 2,977 innocent lives, 
America was at war. 
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EARLY AMERICAN RESPONSE 


★ President George W. Bush had no practical 
experience in foreign or security policy. But his 
team was highly experienced: Former Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney was the vice president. The 
current defense secretary, Donald Rumsfeld, had 
served in the administrations of Richard Nixon and 
Gerald Ford. Colin Powell, a retired general, was the 
secretary of state. 

★ American leaders reached out to build 
international support and a legal framework 
for a U.S. response. But this was going to be 
a different kind of war. America faced not a specific 

state, but rather groups, networks, and persons motivated by a certain 
ideology to engage in terrorist acts. 

The U.S. Central Command now prepared a special forces—led 
operation to destabilize the Taliban government of the Mullah Omar in 
Afghanistan, where Bin Laden and al-Qaeda were based. Mullah Omar’s 
strict interpretation of Islam had won support from a native population 
sickened by war, dating to the time of the Soviet invasion in 1979. 

In the south, he had crushed Pashtun groups and tribes in opposition 
to him. And in the center and north, he had waged continuing combat 
against non-Pashtun groups. 

About all the opposition that was left was a coalition of militias called 
the Northern Alliance. Its leader, Ahmad Shah Massoud, had been 
assassinated the day before the September 11 attacks. The U.S. plan now 
was to reinforce what remained of the Northern Alliance. 

U.S. Air Force general Dan Leaf drew on newly improved Predator drones 
that could read precise locations on the ground. Some could deliver 
rockets on target. CIA teams were inserted into Afghanistan and linked 
up with special forces that began arriving in early October. 
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By now, heavy bombers and most U.S. fighter planes could drop GPS- 
guided bombs. The American bombing campaign began on October 7. 
Afghanistan’s primitive air-defense system was quickly destroyed. Known 
military targets were taken out. 

The United States also set up support bases in neighboring Uzbekistan 
and Pakistan, secured by army ground forces from the 10 th Mountain 
Division, the 101 st Airborne, and special ops. In the south, U.S. Marines 
landed and secured an airbase in the Taliban home area. 
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Across Afghanistan—from Mazar-e-Sharif to Herat, Kabul, and 
Kunduz—the Americans contacted Pashtun, Uzbek, and Tajik tribal 
leaders. Those who affirmed support were armed and put on the move. 
If they supported the Taliban, they might be 
targeted. With the help of a well-connected 
Pashtun intellectual named Hamid Karzai, 
anti-Taliban forces took the fight all the way 
south to Kandahar. 

Ultimately, Bin Laden escaped further 
east into Pakistan, where long-standing 
relationships with Pakistan’s Inter-Services 
Intelligence agency brought him safety. 

Years later, this failure to finish the job 
came to be viewed as a significant mistake. 



★ In December 2001, Hamid Karzai was 
elected leader of Afghanistan’s interim 

government and then president. Some former Taliban leaders came 
forward to support Karzai or to run in the elections. This was a pattern 
Afghan society had followed for decades: switching sides to accommodate 
the winners. 


OPERATION ANACONDA 



To destroy one last significant group of al-Qaeda, Major 
General Franklin L. Hagenbeck, the commander on 
the ground, planned—and launched—an attack 
called Operation Anaconda. 

Operation Anaconda would bring together 
all the elements of U.S. power in a remote 
valley of southeastern Paktia Province called 
Shah—i-Kot. The end result: al-Qaeda was 
smashed and the Taliban regime was broken. 
And our guy was in. 
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Unfortunately, there was no easy way out for the United States. As so 
often happens, what began as a liberation turned into what many Afghanis 
felt was an occupation. 
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More than 100 years earlier, American soldiers had driven guerillas in the 
Philippines into the jungles and mountains, leaving them isolated there. 
In Afghanistan, the rebels crossed into Pakistan to find sanctuary and 
support. Hamid Karzai—the new Afghan president—was no friend of 
Pakistan. His sympathies lay with India, Pakistan’s longstanding enemy 
further east. What had looked like a remarkable win for American forces 
instead became a long-term problem. 

SADDAM HUSSEIN 


Meanwhile, despite the heady results of the first Gulf War a decade earlier, 
many Americans had disagreed with the first President Bush’s decision to 
end that conflict with the liberation of Kuwait. The 9/11 attacks became 
a trigger to finish the job against Iraq’s Saddam Hussein. He had a long 
list of offenses, but no direct connection with the attacks on 9/11. 

Nevertheless, President Bush—in his January 2002 State of the Union 
speech, fresh off the victory in Afghanistan—described “an Axis of Evil” 
in Iraq, Iran, and North Korea. And the president insisted that these 
countries must not be permitted to acquire weapons of mass destruction, 
nor be able to give them to terrorists. 

★ At the direction of the president and Defense 
Secretary Rumsfeld, General Tommy 
Franks—who had just begun the operation 
to take out the Taliban government in 
Afghanistan—began simultaneously 
planning for invasion of Iraq. 

★ A large problem—as with Operation 
Desert Storm a decade earlier—was 
the huge, time-consuming, strategic 
consideration of how to move U.S. forces 
into the region. Over many months, the 
solution emerged: go to war from “a running 
start,” that is, start the fight before all the fore 
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In October, Congress authorized the president to use force. In November, 
the UN Security Council gave Saddam a “last warning” to surrender 
weapons of mass destruction and open his facilities to inspection. 
Behind the scenes, the president and Secretary of State Powell organized 
a coalition of 45 supporting states. 

THE PLAN 


Even before the formal diplomatic work began, heavy air strikes against 
Iraq commenced in the summer of 2002 under the guise of enforcing 
a longstanding no-fly zone in Iraq. Troop movements into the area began 
in November. 

Franks’s plan called for an air campaign of a few days’ duration against the 
Iraqi air defense and other key regime targets. It would be combined with 
special forces occupying key positions in western Iraq to prevent the Iraqis 
from launching missiles against Israel, as they had in 1991. 
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The main ground-forces attack would be under the command of 
Lieutenant General David McKiernan. It would come through Kuwait 
in two corps-size forces. The main effort—the U.S. Army V Corps, 3 rd 
Infantry Division, 101 st Airborne Division, and a brigade of the 82 nd 
Airborne—would seize Baghdad. 

The supporting effort, U.S. Marines and a British armored division, 
would isolate the city of Basra in the south to seize and secure the Rumaila 
oil field. Then it would attack northwest, adjacent to V Corps, to isolate 
Baghdad to the east. 

Additionally, the 173 rd Airborne Brigade, and 10 th Special Forces Group 
would partner with Kurdish Peshmerga in the north to fix several Iraqi 
divisions. However, 13,000 troops of the 4 th Infantry Division, aboard 
ships in the Mediterranean, were not permitted by Turkey to move 
through to attack from the north. 

FIGHTING BEGINS 


On February 3, 2003, Secretary of State Powell 
informed the UN Security Council that the 
United States possessed clear and compelling 
evidence that Iraq possessed weapons of mass 
destruction. And on the evening of March 17, 
President Bush gave Saddam and his family 
48 hours to leave the country. 

American forces faced up to Iraq with 
a combined troop strength of about 
292,000, including 170,000 ground 
troops. But under the “running start” 
deployment they weren’t all in attack 
positions yet. Major formations were still 
unloading and moving into the desert. Others 
remained on ships. 
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The first attacks began on March 19 and March 20. Intelligence reporting 
placed Saddam Hussein and his two sons, Uday and Qusay, at a farm 
south of Baghdad. Two F-117 stealth fighters struck at the Iraqi leadership, 
supported by missiles and the assault of attack helicopters at border- 
observation posts. 

Ground operations had been moved up some 36 hours to prevent Iraq 
from burning the southern oil fields, as it had during the first Gulf War. 
By dawn, the U.S. Army and U.S. Marines were moving toward Tallil Air 
Base in the west and the Rumaila oil field and Basra, to the northeast. 

The full extent of coalition air power was on display by March 21 and 22. 
Over the first few days, some 600 air- and sea-launched cruise missiles hit 
Baghdad. The Iraqis struck back with a few short-range ballistic missiles. 
Three were shot down by the Patriot anti-missile batteries, and two others 
crashed harmlessly. 
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Irregular forces consisting of perhaps 40,000 Fedayeen guerrillas, along 
with thousands of Arabs from other states, battled back in addition to 
Iraq’s regular forces. Many of these fights were not exactly what the U.S. 
forces had prepared for. Some of them were like running gun battles. 
Suicide bombers attacked, too. 

V Corps leapfrogged brigades forward, aiming at Karbala and then on to 
Baghdad. The U.S. Marines did the same with their regiments in their 
zone, while a British division isolated Basra. 

But Saddam and his army had learned from the Gulf War. Cities like 
An-Nasiriyah along the Euphrates River, 225 miles southeast of Baghdad, 
were defended by irregular forces as well as by uniformed military. On 
March 23, 11 soldiers from the Army’s 507 th Maintenance Company were 
killed when they mistakenly entered Nasiriyah. 

That same evening, the Army’s 11 th Aviation Brigade sent Apache attack 
helicopters from three separate units north to find and destroy the elite 
Medina Division of the Iraqi Republican Guard. They were engaged by 
heavy ground fire. Thirty-one of 32 helicopters were hit. One crashed; its 
crew was captured. Most turned back. Still, after 72 hours, V Corps had 
advanced about 250 miles into Iraq. 
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LATE MARCH 


On March 26, the 173 rd Airborne Brigade, stationed in Vicenza, Italy, 
conducted a combat drop in the Kurdish region in the north. With 
a secure airfield, they landed to offload a few tanks and other vehicles for 
reinforcement. In the Mediterranean, the 4 th Infantry was now diverted 
through the Suez Canal to Kuwait, where it would unload along with the 
2 nd Armored Cavalry Regiment, 1 st Armored Division, and 3 rd Armored 
Cavalry Regiment and move into Iraq. 

Meanwhile, on the eastern avenue of approach, I Marine Expeditionary 
Force and the Brits closed off Basra, seized the port of Umm Qasr, and 
cleared and secured the oil fields. Then they crossed the Euphrates at 
Nasiriyah to run up to Baghdad. 

On the evening of March 28, two attack battalions executed another deep 
attack against the Iraqi Republican Guard Medina division. This time, the 
routes and mistakes of the previous effort were avoided. 
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FALLING ACTION 


More than 80% of the air effort during the entire campaign was directed 
against Iraqi ground forces. And under withering air attack, many Iraqi 
units simply deserted their equipment and fled. Now, the Americans failed 
to find a concentrated enemy force. 

The problem the generals Franks and McKiernan faced going forward 
was how to avoid a prolonged and costly urban fight in Baghdad. The 
enemy was estimated to consist of some 15,000 troops of the Iraqi Special 
Republican Guard and more than 10,000 members of Saddam’s Baath 
Party and Fedayeen. 

The solution was to close off Baghdad and then take out key command 
and control as well as symbolic targets to bring down the regime. This 
effort was successful, as American forces leapfrogged their way around 
and into Baghdad. 

Fiowever, Saddam escaped, and there was no Iraqi authority with whom 
to negotiate a surrender. Soon after, President Bush delivered a triumphal 
speech aboard a Navy aircraft carrier, with a banner behind him stating: 
Mission Accomplished. 

Yet Iraq was now a country that had no army, no police, massive 
infrastructure failure, and fierce tensions between various groups, sects, 
and tribes. The Kurds in the north aimed for independence. Many Shia in 
the south were more attuned to their neighbors in Iran than to the now- 
vacated Sunni power structure in the center. And the United States had no 
solid plan for what to do after regime change. 

Successful military planning begins by defining the end state and 
working backward to achieve it. In neither Afghanistan nor Iraq was this 
fundamental principle applied. Regime change is not in and of itself an 
adequate end state. 
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As has happened all too often, tactical- and operational-level commanders 
were left with major humanitarian, governance, security, and 
infrastructure issues to handle without adequate resources or guidance. 
U.S. forces—who had looked forward to returning home—would instead 
remain on the ground in both countries for years to come. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Should the United States have attacked into Afghanistan 
explicitly against Osama bin Laden rather than the 
more general mission against the Taliban? 

71 What would have been a better U.S. objective than regime 
change in the 2003 invasion of Iraq? Would a different 
objective have changed the prosecution of the war? 
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Facing* Wars 

Past and 
Future 

Lecture 24 


I n Afghanistan, America tried to establish a centralized state in a tribal 
culture wrecked by decades of war. Most of those years, America did it on 
the cheap with never enough forces. American money fed local rivalries 
and corruption. Pakistan’s support of the Taliban made the military effort even 
more difficult. American military men and women were consigned to low- 
level conflicts that would persist for a very long time. America faced similar 
difficulties in Iraq: After the initial combat stage in Iraq, United States political 
leadership muffed the occupation. They threw the members of Saddam 
Hussein’s Ba’ath party out of the government and essentially created, by fiat, 
a failed state. Subsequent U.S. military leaders were called upon to handle 
terrorists, civil war, and covert Iranian intervention. 
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WITHDRAWAL—OR NOT 


U.S. Army general David Petraeus used the 
famous troop surge of 2007 to section off, 
and largely halt, sectarian killing inside 
Baghdad. This enabled a face-saving U.S. 
withdrawal. But then Americans were 
called back in a training, advisory, 
and supporting role. This was to 
provide the support, airpower, and 
intelligence feeds necessary for the 
Iraqi military and Iranian-backed 
Iraqi militias—mostly Shia—to retake the 
country from ISIS. 


& 


> 



ISIS is the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria. It’s also known as ISIL, the 
Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant. ISIS seemed to emerge from nowhere 
in early 2013. But by June 2014, it was already powerful enough to seize 
the rich oil-producing region of Mosul in northern Iraq. 

It became the next threat to the United States and the West, as well as to 
much of the Middle East, North Africa, and Southeast Asia. For a time, 
they were terrorists with a state. Their rise begs the question: Is the future 
endless, low-level warfare prosecuted by special forces and airpower? And 
what about the regional challenge of Iran? 

The answers may depend upon how future warfare evolves as well as on 
the specific international and domestic conditions that spark the next 
conflict. For perspective, this lecture will turn back to two and a half 
centuries of American military history. Then, it will turn to the future. 

A LOOK BACK 


At the outset of the American experience, America learned from the 
Indians and used the long rifle to fight unconventionally against the 
British regulars, toppling the world’s greatest power. 
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In the early 19 th century, officers of the U.S. military were students of 
Napoleon. With new, horse-mobile artillery and regular, full-time soldiers, 
the Americans defeated a larger, better-equipped Mexican force on 
Mexican soil. 

In the Civil War, a new kind of industrial-age warfare was created, with 
new equipment that included breech-loading rifles, Gatling guns, armored 
naval vessels, and observation balloons. Abraham Lincoln emerged as the 
United States’ great strategic wartime political leader, battling against his 
opposite number, Jefferson Davis. No Union military officer until Ulysses 
S. Grant could see the big picture well enough. 
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In the Spanish-American War of 1898, President William McKinley’s 
ambiguous orders turned the campaign over to subordinate leaders who 
muddled through. But the outcomes were hardly the result of effective 
operational and strategic design. 


In World War I, the United States learned from the French and the Brits 
to fight with massed armies, led by echelons of higher commands and 
staff, and they learned to overcome huge strategic problems of supply and 
transportation. 


In World War II, the United States built on those lessons as the 
world’s dominant power. Americans created industry-targeted strategic 
bombing in broad daylight, amphibious and naval operations on 
a huge scale, and nuclear weapons. Wholesale physical destruction of 
cities—and the infliction of civilian casualties—became a product 
of 20 th -century airpower. 
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In the Cold War to follow, the United States created nuclear deterrence to 
discourage a Soviet attack on Europe. During the Cold War, the former 
Soviet Union (today’s Russia) called for following up nuclear strikes on 
American cities with chemical and biological weapons. 

The Soviets, and to a lesser extent China, also sought the means to win 
a nuclear war with deep underground shelters for their leadership and key 
facilities. The United States concentrated, instead, on deterring conflict. 

In the aftermath of the Vietnam War in the 1960s and early 1970s, 
America recognized that preserving the lives of American men and women 
in battle was an overriding concern. This led to a training and teaching 
revolution—including simulations and virtual reality—unlike anything 
ever seen before. 

During the first Gulf War, and later in Kosovo in 1999, followed by 
Afghanistan and Iraq, America achieved air supremacy quickly and 
won battles and campaigns with relatively few ground forces. But new 
technologies also increased the scale and scope of the battlefield and the 
dispersion of the warfighters. 

DEADLY ADVANCES 


The passions of human nature—enabled by the march of technology— 
drive new forms of conflict. People will always find ways to contest 
actions, governments, and systems they dislike. The march of 
transformative technologies has enabled terrorist groups to bring 
unprecedented chaos and destruction. 

On the horizon are new tools of destruction: advancing cyber warfare, 
directed-energy weapons, electromagnetic guns, unmanned systems on 
land, sea, and air, and more. Among the most worrisome possibilities of all 
these technologies is the possibility that will undercut U.S. supremacy in 
air and space, and encourage hostile powers to believe that they can once 
again engage in open aggression. 
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War will occur when fears or aggressive intent combine with asymmetries 
of power to create the belief that military action offers the best means 
to gain relief. Time and again, diplomats and political leaders have 
proclaimed the end of war in civilization—only to be proved wrong. 

Early in America’s history, as the American population grew, fear of the 
Indians and the British helped cause the War of 1812. But then, protected 
by its oceans, the United States largely resisted yielding to fear for much of 
the 20 th century—waging it only as a last resort. 

Then, 9/11 shook Americans to their core. The oceans no longer 
guaranteed security. Fear and political opportunism led to what future 
historians will no doubt see as massive overreach in seeking protection 
and revenge. 

If the United States allows its fears to grow—as technologies shrink global 
time and distance—then it could be peace-loving Americans who spark 
a future conflict. Yet no matter how strong it is, military force must 
always be a last resort. International law, reason, and diplomacy must be 
considered first. Once the killing starts, it’s hard to stop. 

POLITICS AND MILITARY ACTION 


In Afghanistan and Iraq, the political leaders in Washington maintained 
excessively tight restrictions on the commanders in the field. It was like the 
early days in Vietnam, when military decision makers lacked the means 
and authority to address the strategic issues impacting mission success. 

General Petraeus probably came the closest, empowered by the surge 
and by private dialogue with the Iranians. However, gunslinging isn’t 
enough. At the top, all generals must be political generals if they are to 
be successful strategic leaders. They need an army of majors, lieutenant 
colonels, and colonels with the education and talent to back them up, as 
well as the enlisted men and women. 
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But being political doesn’t mean generals are part of a partisan process 
that governs America. Generals serve the commander-in-chief, no matter 
their party or personality. Strategic leadership requires working with 
the politicians. 
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THE LIMITS OF THE MILITARY 


While retired military leaders have gone on to become president, it’s 
important to insist that the active-duty military stay away from partisan 
politics. Today, the military is consistently ranked as among America’s 
most admired institutions. 

That admiration makes all those who have served proud. But with it 
comes the reminder to keep the military within its proper role. It has no 
place in politics and must stay out of domestic matters to the greatest 
extent possible, with disaster assistance as an exception. 

The military could possibly also back up the police in the rare case of 
major civil disturbances—but only as an absolute last resort. Seeking 
a military solution to domestic civil challenges is a surefire way to harm 
the non-partisan integrity of an institution so vital to American security. 

Even abroad, U.S. military capabilities are surprisingly limited. Military 
personnel bear arms and fight. They also construct civil works, teach in 
schools, train foreign militaries, and assist foreign governments to manage 
their administrations. But military personnel can’t create little Americas 
around the world. 

The men and women of the armed forces volunteer, and they put their 
lives and families at risk. They must place their trust in elected officials 
to not misuse or abuse the mighty military power they possess. They’re 
bonded together not only by their training and mutual respect, but by 
their belief in the United States. 

In the Revolutionary War, the American colonies won by not being 
defeated militarily. So long as they didn’t lose, they would win. In 
America’s subsequent two and half centuries, it has never again been quite 
so simple. To that end, here are some recommendations: 
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America should not start another war if it can avoid it. There should 
be no more situations like Cuba, the Philippines, or Iraq. The United 
States should take resolve from courage and faith rather than acting 
from fear. 

If war is forced on America, the country should have a clear and 
reasoned statement of objectives as well as an understanding of 
how military action can achieve those objectives. The United States 
should have some idea of how to end the conflict once the objectives 
are attained. It’s easier to start a war than to end one. 

The United States must continue to invest in its armed forces during 
peacetime. America’s armed forces must be populated, trained, and 
equipped to the highest standards—not so they can be deployed, but 
so they won’t have to be. 

Once engaged, America must pursue diplomacy and combat 
simultaneously. 


★ 


It’s critical to study war to learn its lessons, but only to prevent war where 
possible and to win it if fighting is necessary. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


71 Should presidential power be restrained to insure that military 
force is used only as a last resort and better aimed to achieve 
the desired political and diplomatic objectives of the action? 

71 Are there long-term dangers to American democracy 
from the military-industrial complex and the ready 
armed forces America has created, or is this simply 
a necessary adaptation to the modern world? 
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